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N many country towns the snow roller has 

taken the place of old-fashioned contriv- 

ances for breaking out the roads after a 
heavy snowfall, such as a log fastened across 
the front of a heavy sled, or the V-shaped 
snowplough of planks that is known in the 
country as a ‘‘heater.’? The old machines 
push the snow aside, and so form ridges on 
each side of the road. Since the ridges grow 
higher with every storm, the work of clearing 
the highway becomes constantly harder. The 
roller, drawn by three or four spans of horses, 
packs the snow by its weight. The result is 


a road firmer for winter teaming and easier to | 


keep open after successive storms, and there 
is less need of the shovel brigade. The pic- 
ture at the top of this page shows a snow 
roller in use in North Conway, New Hamp- 
shire. This particular roller is made in two 
sections, but the rollers are often made solid 
from end to end. " 


Y early spring the work of draining the 


Neponset River marshes will be finished. | 
means the reclamation of | 
thousands of acres of land that was not only | 


The work 


useless, but that was a menace to health on 
account of the polluted and stagnant water that 
stood on it. 
Dorchester Bay just south of Boston, drains a 
number of beautiful and historic old towns, — 
Dedham, Walpole, Milton, Canton, Sharon, 
Norwood, Hyde Park, and others,—and the 
many mills and factories along the ten mIniles of 
its length have made it one of the busiest 
streams in the country. 


chusetts began the work of dredging the river. | 


The cost thus far has been about $200,000. 
The land that the deepened river will drain is 
admirably suited to market gardening, and 
some of it can be used for building. 

OW shall Massachusetts celebrate the 

three hundredth anniversary of the land- 

ing of the Pilgrims? The occasion is 
one in which all New England, and, indeed, 
all the rest of the country, is interested; but 
of course Massachusetts will plan the pro- 
gramme and play the part of hostess. It is 
time to be thinking the matter over. Early in 
the present session of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature three bills appeared that bear on the 
subject. Two of them call for a ‘‘world’s 
fair,’’? but that idea has been so overworked 
since the great Columbian Exposition of 1893 
that it finds small favor. The newspapers find 
little to say in behalf of it. The third bill 
provides for a commission to study the matter 
and report to the legislature a year hence. 
That meets with more favor, for everyone 
knows that a well-selected commission is better 
fitted for such work than the legislature or a 
legislative committee. The task calls for a 
group of men and women who have imagina- 
tion, inventive genius, practical sense, and 
reverence for Pilgrim traditions. 


& 
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A NEW HAMPSHIRE SNOW ROLLER 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


The Neponset, which flows into | 


In 1911, after investi- | 
gations by the State Board of Health, Massa- | 











| that form of composition work; but they will 
| never know how much cheer and inspiration 
| their big envelope carried to the busy man. 
| He put aside everything else until he had 
| read each letter through at least once. 
| ® 
HE new customhouse tower in Boston, 
| which has been building for several years, 
is now ready to be occupied. Although 
people speak of it as the tower of the custom- 
house, it is really the customhouse itself—a 
great building that stretches upward for about 
five hundred feet, and that is filled to the top 
with offices. It pushes skyward from the 
centre of the old customhouse, which has now 
become little more than an entrance and a 
foundation; and since it stands alone, and is 
so much higher than any other building in | 
Boston, it makes the sky line, as seen from | 
the harbor, quite different from that of any 
other city. Hitherto the highest building in | 
Boston has been the Ames Building, at the | 
| corner of Washington and Court streets: 196 
feet above the sidewalk. Since that was 
erected, new building laws have been passed 
| that make 125 feet the limit of height; but 
they do not apply to structures that the nation, 
the state, the county or the railways may erect, 
or to the spires of churches. 
The new customhouse is the fifth that Boston 
has had since the king’s collector first did 
| business on the Red Lion wharf in the North 
| End. The customhouse that the new tower 
replaces, or enlarges, was built in 1845, at a 
cost of a million dollars, which made it one of 
the finest public buildings in the country at 
The tower that replaces the dome 
| of the old building stands on six massive con- 
| erete caissons, which in turn rest on the solid 
| bed rock a hundred feet or more below the 
| surface. At the top of the tower is an immense 
clock, which will be lighted at night, and which 
| can be seen for a long distance down the harbor 
or round the city. The view from the top of 
| the tower is one that no visitor to Boston should 
| miss; for the tower is more than twice as high 
| as Bunker Hill Monument, and therefore 
| affords a more extended outlook, in spite of 


| 





| that time. 
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Here’s 
Free Proof 
that 


YOU CAN HEAR! 


You see the wonderful improved Acousticon has 
now enabled 150, deaf people to hear. ye are 
sure it will do the same for you; are so absolutely 
certain of it that we are eager to send you an 


Acousticon 
On FREE TRIAL 


Without Deposit 


There fs nothing you will have to do but ask for 
your free trial. No money to pay, no red tape, no 
reservations to this offer. Our confidence in the 
present A i is so i that we will gladly 
take all the risk in proving beyond any doubt that 


The Joy of Hearing Can Be Yours Again! 


The Acousticon has improvements and patented 
features which cannot be duplicated, so no matter 
what you have ever tried, just ask for a free trial of 
the Acousticon. mr and if it 
doesn’t make you hear, return it and you will owe 
us nothing—not one cent. Address, 


GENERAL ACOUSTIC COMPANY, 
. 1116 Blake Building, Boston, Mass. 
New York Office, 1304 Candler Building 





























Have you 


Asked 


for this at 
your 


Grocer’s ? 











Any grocer should be glad to sell you an 
article of such merit—that gives such univer- 
sal satisfaction. Everybody likes 


Grandmother’s 
Mince Meat 


It makes a pie that tastes like 
the pies of long ago. 








A 10-cent package makes one large or two small pies. 
Made by the makers of Grandmother's Pure Fruit 
M lade—Grandmother’s Pure Apple Jelly. 





, Whipple Co-Operative Co., Natick, Mass. 











WANTED. 


to prepare themselves for 3 
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Electrical Engineering 


Number limited. Apply now. 
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‘The most delicious morsel !’’ 


Finnan 





ee 
You never tasted its equal. Sugar cured, 

doubly appetizing at this season. Don’t miss it. 

Send a Quarter in an envelope for trial size. 
W. A. RAY, 539 E. 1st Street, 80. BOSTON, MASS. 
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cup none sng 5 
cup water. ROLL THIN. 










ie—try it. It’s between,you 
and the grocer. 

AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
27 Commercial Street, Boston. 














PROF. F. E. AUSTIN, Hanover, N. H. | 








Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, B , Mass. 


It’s Good Eating 


Good in itself, and makes every- 
thing you eat with it taste good. 
Try it. 


“Penolia” 


Pure Peanut Butter. Has led the 
market for 15 years. 

1'4 lb. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 2c. for this full-si: 
jar by parcel post. 


\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 














| the fact that it stands on much lower ground. 
® © 


SAVED BY A RUSE. 


T one time in the Seven Years’ War, the 
Prussian army, under Frederick the 
Great, was surrounded at Liegnitz by 

four of the hostile armies, and was expecting 
to be crushed at any moment. Frederick did 
succeed in defeating the Austrian army com- 
manded by General Laudon, but that could 
not save him. His army lacked the provisions 
and ammunition that were stored at Breslau, 
and he would have to defeat three armies to 
get them. But what he could not do by 
strength, Frederick sought to do by craft. He 
| ordered the mayor of Liegnitz to furnish him 
a man to act asa spy. When the man ap- 
peared, says Novellen-Schatz, the king spoke 
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Auto and Steamer Rug 


With Carrying Strap 


Few articles. possess a wider range of usefulness than 
this Auto and Steamer Rug. 
60 x 70 inches, fringed. Bellevue grade, has a gray and 
white check and a green and seal- 
brown plaid, which closely re- 
sembles the high-grade Scotch 
and English patterns. The Rug 


It is an all-wool Rug, 





HE other day a busy man in a great city | to him as follows: 
‘| veane a bulky envelope that bore the} ‘‘I have placed a hundred ducats in the | 

postmark of the little Vermont town | keeping of the mayor. They are yours if you | 
where he has spent his summer vacations for | can carry out successfully what I shall tell | 
many years. He opened it with a curiosity | you. Conceal this letter in your shoe, and run 
that turned at once into lively interest when | at once to the next village. There you will 
he found that it contained sixteen letters writ- | find the Russian outposts. When they chal- 
ten in pencil by childish hands. The writers lenge you, attempt to escape, and you will be | 
are pupils of the village school—little children | captured and brought into camp. Say that | 
whom the man had met during his summer | you want to see the general, and that if he | 
visits, and who had remembered his kindnesses | will spare your life, you will tell him every- | 
as he had remembered the children, each of | thing. If they do that, give him the letter.’? | 
whom had brought something beautiful into! The letter was addressed to the king’s 
his life during his summers among them. | brother, Prince Heinrich, but its contents 
Under the direction of their teacher they had | were meant for the eyes of the Russian gen- | 
prepared the letters as an exercise in English, | eral. It read: ‘‘I have, dear brother, defeated | 
in which they sent their greetings, and told of | the Austrians, and to-morrow at daybreak I | 
their doings and what had happened in the/| shall attack the Russians. ’’ | 
village since the man had left it to go back to| Scarcely had the Russian general read the | 
his work in the city. All of them entered into | letter when he broke up camp and crossed to | 
the preparation of the letters with spirit, which | the other side of the Oder. The road to Breslau | 
shows that the teacher was wise in selecting | was then open to the Prussian army. | 
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is designed especially for use on 
the auto or steamer, or while 
attending football games. It is, 
however, equally serviceable for 
the lounge, bed, porch, or for 
carriage or sleigh riding. In fact, it may be used when- 
ever additional protection is needed. Offer includes 
an adjustable Carrying Strap and Handle. 
Auto and Steamer Rug No. 48-5, with 


Given F ree. Strap, will be given free as a Winner's 


Gift to any Companion subscriber who sends us five new solic- 
ited subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. This gift is 
in addition to a Premium for each of the five new subscriptions. 
Express charges on Rug must be paid by receiver. Shipping weight 7 lbs. 


‘PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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OTTA was glad that the 
| ¥ Wideners were coming 
home. They were the 
only people in Maitland, Lotta 
thought, who would always 
understand her and who would 
always be able to forgive. 
Even Rudolph, who had been 
so churlish in Chicago, would understand. 
And she knew now that it was she who would 
have to understand and forgive Rudolph. She 
began to see why he had been severe with her ; 
it had been because she was not living up to 
what was best in her. He had wanted her 
to belong to herself and not to another— 
not to her aunt, not to anyone. He 
had been right, of course. Her life was 
her own, to enjoy, to use for growth, 
and no one except herself must ever be 
the captain of her soul. 

When the Wideners arrived in Mait- 
land, they came at once to the store. 

‘*T want,’’ Lotta said, ‘‘to improve 
things here. The place needs a new 
coat of paint. The old awnings ought to 
come down, and new ones should be put 
up. I want my floor painted; I must 
improve the stock. ’’ 

Mr. Widener smiled at her anxious face. 

‘*Very well,’’ he said; ‘‘why not do 

these things? I agree with you that 
they are all needed. You speak of 
paint—your father used to carry paint 
in stock, but he’s let it run out, so that 
it’s worse than useless to try to get 
anything of the sort here in the store. 
Now I happen to know of a manu- 
facturer who will put his paint in here, 
—a full, fine stock,—and let you sell it 
on commission. ”’ 

‘*That’s a good idea,’’ said Lotta. ‘‘I 
haven’t any money just now except —’’ 

She hesitated. 

‘*Execept what?’’ 

‘*The remains of what Aunt Cathy 
gave me for my education. I feel that 
it is sacred to that purpose, and that I 
oughtn’t to use it for anything else.’’ 

‘*Not without her permission, of 
course, but I believe she’ll let you use 
ithere. Why, Lotta, it’s this shop that’s 
going to give you your real education !’’ 

‘“‘Anyway,’’ said Lotta, ‘‘I mean to 
return auntie’s money some day, with 
interest. ’’ 

“Oh, do, Lotta!’’ cried Mrs. Widener. 
‘*That will give you something definite 
to work for.’’ 

So Lotta approached her aunt on the 
subject. 

‘*Use the money for anything you 
like, my dear,’? Aunt Cathy said. 

‘*l’ve tried to have my way a little too 
much, I’m afraid. Now you have your 
way, Lotta. As for paying me back, 
that’s just as you decide. If the time 
ever comes when you can, why, you 
may, for I’m beyond my earning days. ’’ 

‘*No, you aren’t, auntie. You’re 
capable of earning a good deal of money. 
There are ever so many ways in which 
women may earn money nowadays, and 
for my part I think they’re a great deal 
happier when they’re doing it. Shall 
I be thinking out some plan?’’ 

‘*Yes, do. I want to put myself right 


with this community again. It’s outrageous for | 


people to be thinking of me as a woman too 
weak to keep to the right path! You know 





| Anything? 
then !’” 

Rudolph still had several days of vacation 
left before going back to college, and he devoted 
them to Lotta. Under his supervision the 
shabby old store was painted a warm brown | 
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You know it couldn’t. Well, 


And Lotta smiled triumphantly. 


DRAWN BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


“DEAR MEI" 


THE WOMAN SAID. “I'M 


color. 


Lotta made some judicious 


I always mean to do right—you know I do!’? | additions to the stock, and arranged everything 


Her gaze grew fierce, and she clenched her | i 


thin hands. 
bitter woman. 

‘‘Dearest Aunt Cathy,’’ she said, ‘‘what’s 
the use in being dramatic? You were too 
weak to face disagreeable consequences. What 
of it? So are many lovely people. 
think of yourself as strong when you’re weak. 
I believe it’s that sort of thing that muddles | 
up life all the time. 
weak and try to grow strong. It’s the truth, 
isn’t it? At least, it’s the truth about me, 
and I’m much better satisfied facing it than | 
tuning my back on it.’? 

Aunt Cathy drew away from her. 

‘‘T didn’t think I’d ever let any young person 
talk to me like that,’? she said. 
don’t mean it for me in particular, do you, 
Lotta? I mean, you don’t want to hurt me. 
You’re just stating the facts. ’’ 


Lotta put her arm round the 


She let her sewing fall in her lap and rocked | 
Lotta bent over and | 


back and forth slowly. 
ga ve her a resounding kiss. 


Don’t | 


‘*But you) 


in the store to the bestadvantage. She hireda 


strong-armed boy to open and sweep the store | 


each morning, to build the fire when a fire was 


needed, and to handle the heavier goods and | 


to deliver packages after school every night. 
‘‘Everything is as shipshape as it can be} 
made now, Lotta,’’ Rudolph said the day he | 
left town. ‘‘I feel like a sneak, going off and | 
|leaving you to work alone like this, and I) 


Think of yourself as | | wouldn’t do it if father and mother didn’t | 


| count so much on my finishing at the univer- 
|sity. They want me to get through as soon as 
I can, so that Polly may have her chance. | 


year or two.’’ 


Lotta said nothing to all that. She sat in 


the rocking-chair; Rudolph was perched on a | 


high ledger stool, from which he looked down 
at her. 


The old, tattered awnings were burned; | 
|as it was late in the season, new ones were | 
| not necessary. 


He seemed to be thinking of many | 


‘Chapter eatin: 





| paid at college, I might get father to raise the | 


money for you, but there’s your family to care 
for. I suppose you must stay right here and 


keep your nose to the grindstone. I’ve thought | 


and thought, and I can’t find any way out.’’ 
‘*T don’t want to haveany way out found for 





SURE I DON’T WANT TO TROUBLE YOU.” 


him with her clear eyes. ‘‘Do I look discon- 
tented? I’m not, atall. Youcan’t think how 
interesting it is to have something real to do— 
| something that must be done. ’’ 

Rudolph kept his eyes fixed upon her. 
‘*You’re wonderful, ’’ he said at last; ‘‘like the 
German heroines father tells us about—strong 
| and brave, and never thinking of yourself.’’ 
| ‘*Falderal!?’ exclaimed Lotta. ‘‘I’m noth- 
ing of the sort. Don’t wrap me all up in pink 
malines like that, Rudolph. You know me— 
| little old Lotta Embury.’’ 

‘¢Yes, I know you,’’ he said, earnestly. 
| know you are the truest —’’ 
| Lotta winced. ‘‘Have you forgotten?’’ she 
| asked. ‘‘I’ve been anything but ‘true’ this 


sey 


| Maybe she’ll go to Germany to study for a| past year, Rudolph.’’ 


‘*No, you haven’t,’’? he declared stoutly, 
forgetting all his former opinion on that sub- 
ject. ‘‘You were true to your little aunt just 
| as you’d be true to anyone you cared for.’’ 
‘Oh, well,’’ she began, but Rudolph broke 


| 


things that he could not bring himself to say. | in 


Suddenly he leaped from his high seat and | 


stood before the girl. 
‘*Tt’s an outrage, ’’ he cried, ‘‘my going away 


‘*You see, Lotta, I’m going back to college 
| to finish up in the best shape I can. I’ve been 
| specializing in geology, and I’ve a fair chance 


‘“‘You’re my own auntie, and no one will | to college, and Polly’s planning for Germany, | for a good position the moment I get out of 


ever take your place with me—no one.’’ 
‘But how can you love me when —’” 


If | 


| while you, Lotta, are bound down to this| the state university. Of course a good position 
| shop, with all your chances slipping by! 


for a geologist means going off into some wild 
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me a bit. I’m happiest when 
I’m in the wilderness. Why, 
I may go to the Andes—I may 
go anywhere. ’’ 

He stood before her, glowing 
with enthusiasm. Then in a 
lower, almost wistful voice, he 
went on: ‘‘You’d like that 
kind of life, too, wouldn’t you, Lotta? You’d 
like to live in a little shack up on the moun- 
tain side and to wake in the morning hanging 
over the sunrise? Think of having your horse 


|and saddle, your spring of cold water, your 


mine, Rudolph,’’ Lotta replied, looking up at | 





wild trail and — 

The door of the shop opened and a 
little woman looked in—the wife of a 
farmer, apparently. She looked tired 
and worn, and in her arms she carried 
a little child. 

‘*Dear me!’’ the woman said. ‘‘I’m 
sure I don’t want to trouble you, but 
I’m so tired I don’t know how to stand, 
and there isn’t a place in the whole 
town for a woman to rest. You know 
what the hotel parlor is,— three chairs 
and a mirror, — and the stores are plumb 
full on Saturdays. I declare, if I had 
my way, I wouldn’t come to town from 
year’s end to year’s end, but of course 
I have todo some trading now and then.’’ 

‘“*Take this rocking-chair,’’ Lotta 
said, cordially. ‘*And give the little one 
to me. There’s a couch back there 
behind the nail barrels where my father 
used to take a little nap now and then 
when trade was slack.’’ 

She put the heavy child on the couch 
and returned to its mother. 

‘*You certainly do look tired,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Haven’t you had any lunch?’’ 

‘*No. Meals cost so much at the hotel, 
and every stool at the lunch counter was 
occupied. Anyhow, Rosemary was so 
sleepy I couldn’t have done a thing 
with her.’’ 

**I’m going to get you a cup of tea!’’ 
cried Lotta impulsively. ‘‘ Rudolph, 
won’t you keep shop while I run over 
for it?’’ 

Rudolph looked at her in amazement. 
She seemed curiously excited. Was it 
the result of what he had been saying 
to her? Did her dreams, like his, leap 
into the future, shaping forth a valiant, 
free life that they two would share 
together ? 

But Lotta’s thoughts as she sped along 
the orchard path were of a much more 
material nature. ‘‘It is outrageous,’’ 
she said to herself, ‘‘that the shop- 
keepers don’t provide any rest room for 
their women customers. But since no 
one else has done it, I don’t see why I 


shouldn’t. I—why, I could put Aunt 
Cathy in it! She’d preside over it like 
a mother! What an idea—what a per- 


fectly lovely idea!’’ 

She sped on across the orchard and 
into the summer kitchen of the little 
house. The kettle was boiling, and 
Lotta, moving swiftly and as noiselessly 
as possible, soon had her tray ready with 
its little pot of tea, sugar, milk, bread 
and butter and cookies. 

‘*And a glass of milk for the baby,’’ 
she said aloud, as an afterthought. 

‘*What baby ?’’ asked Aunt Cathy, who came 
into the kitchen at that moment. 

‘‘Why, our baby. I’ll tell you all about it 
to-night. ’’ 

The woman in the shop had ev idently been 
telling Rudolph as much of the story of her 
life as she could crowd into a short space of 
time. Amiable but slightly bewildered, he sat 
on his high stool listening to her and keeping 
one eye upon the grassy path beneath the 
apple trees down which Lotta had sped. 

‘*Dear me!’’ sighed the woman with satis- 
faction, taking the tray from Lotta’s hands. 
‘*You’re just as kind as you are spry, and 
that’s saying a good deal. You haven’t an 
idea how beat I am.’’ 

While the woman was eating, Lotta went to 
the shop door with Rudolph. 

‘*Tt’s just as I said,’’ he resumed, in the 
same tone in which he had last spoken to her, 
‘*vou make everyone round you happy. You’re 
like my mother—like the best women, the 
women men love to work for and —’’ 

‘*Rudolph, ’’ said Lotta, ‘‘please stop talking 
about how marvelous Iam. Run along home 
and don’t come near this place till ten minutes 
before you take the train for college. ”’ 

‘*You aren’t angry with me, Lotta?’’ 

‘*Not a bit, Rudolph. How could I be? 
But what’s the use in talking to me the way 


‘Could anything make you stop loving me? | it were only a question of your way’s being | part of the country, but that doesn’t trouble | you’ve been doing? It isn’t the time for it, 
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| secret. 
further test of his strength. 


you know it isn’t. You go back to college 
and study. I’ll stay here and do my work. 
Life takes care of itself, mother says, and I 
believe her.’’ 

‘*You have to help it along. You have to 
pick out the road you want.’’ 

‘*We’ve got quite a stretch laid out for us at 
present, Rudolph. Mind, you’re not tocall again 
till just before train time. If you think I’m so 
wonderful, pay some attention to my advice.’’ 

Rudolph Widener stood for a moment or two 
bareheaded in the hot September sun. After 
a moment he turned to the girl beside him. 

‘*I’m not coming back at all this time,’’ he 
said, gently. ‘‘I’ll take your advice and add 
a little self-denial of my own. So it’s good-by 
—till Christmas time, and good luck, Lotta.’’ 

‘““Thank you, Rudolph. And you’re not— 
not offended? You don’t think me ungrateful 
after all you’ve done to help me?’’ 

‘I’m not offended,’’ he answered. ‘‘I like 
you better than ever, Lotta. Everything you 
say and do seems right. Good-by!’’ 

They did not shake hands. The boy walked 
on down the sunny street, with his hat in his 
hand, and Lotta went back to her guest. 

‘*You must let me pay you, miss,’’ said the 
woman. 

‘‘No, I don’t want any pay this time. It 
was a pleasure to help you. But now you 
can do something for me if you will.’’ 

‘*Well, I’m glad to hear it. Just speak right 
out and let me know what it is.’’ 

‘‘Do you think it would pay me to start a 
rest room for the farmers’ wives? I’ve three 
good rooms up above this shop that I could fit 
up. I could have running water carried up 


there, you know, and have stoves put in, and | 
I could serve a little luncheon such as I brought | 


you. Would the women be willing to pay for 
such conveniences, do you think ?’’ 

‘*You just make up your mind they would!’’ 
declared the woman. ‘‘Why, I’ve read of 
places just like that, with cribs for babies, 
and easy chairs and papers and magazines, 
and a chance to wash the dust off. Pay! 
Indeed they’d pay! Of course we women 
have to count the pennies, but we’d pass on a 
few for such accommodation and never grudge 
them. ’’ 


Lotta sat down at her father’s high old desk | 


with the sloping cover and put paper before 
her. Then she poised her pencil in air. 
‘*Please tell me everything you can think of 
that would be needed in such a place.’’ 
Lotta’s face was very wistful and earnest. 
The woman came over and stood beside her. 
‘Why, so I will,’’ she said. ‘‘Now let me 
see —’? 


It was two hours later when their talk closed. | 


But there was more than one reason why 
that was to be a day never to be forgotten. 
Lotta had closed the shop,—after a very good | 
day’s business,—had eaten her supper, done | 
some mending, read a little while, and was 
about to go to her room, when she heard a 
stirring within her father’s chamber. 
knew that her mother and her aunt were down | 
by the gate talking with a neighbor, and she | 
listened incredulously. 
lamp in her hand, she paused. 

There was no doubt of it. Something had 
moved. Could it have been a field mouse that 
had found its way into the-room? Or a bird 
fluttering at the window? Again the sound 
came, and this time she tried to say that it 
was the rustling of leaves. She drew nearer 
to the door of her father’s room, fascinated, 
fearful of some. joy she dared not name. She 
crept into the room, seeking that white face 
on the pillow, hoping with a hope as deep as 
prayer. 

A new sound greeted her ears—a hoarse 
sound, as if some one were trying to speak. 
She leaned over her father. His eyes had a 
new gleam in them, and she knew that in 
them was a hope that answered hers. 

‘*Father,’’ she whispered, ‘‘did you move? 
Did you speak? Father!’’ 


Again came that hoarse sound, and this time | 


she caught the word: 

‘* Daughter. ’’ 

The hand that held the lamp began to 
tremble; she set the lamp on the table and put 
a hand upon each of her father’s shoulders. 

‘Say it again, father, say it again. You 
can. Try—try!’’ 

She heard the word again, and thrilled to it 
as if it were a miracle. 

‘‘And you moved, didn’t you, dear? 
heard you. Try again, oh, do, do!’’ 

She tried to pour her will into his, to eke 
out his terrible effort with her own, to break 


I 


the spell of silence and inertness that rested | 


upon him. 
hand, then the other, slowly, as if they were 
weighted with terrible burdens. 

‘*You’re doing it, father,’’ she said. 
‘*Don’t give up! God will help you, father. 
He will. Oh, keep trying, won’t you?’’ 

She gathered those piteous, striving hands 
in her own and held them to her breast. 

‘*Rest now,’’ she whispered. ‘Rest, dear 
darling. In the morning we will try again.’’ 

She sank beside the bed on her knees, and 
wept silently. 

That night she would not leave him. ‘‘I’ve 
got to sleep near him to-night,’’ she declared. 
She did not tell the others why, but they let 
her do as she wished. 


She | 


With her little bed | 


Sleepless but very | 


happy, she lay on the cot near at hand, and 


sometimes through the night she caught him | 


waking, too, and flashed back a glance to him. 
| Lotta and her father had a great, a miraculous 


would whisper to him. ‘‘Sleep.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


UAKER. CONQUEST 


SSp Dy Roe L. Hendrick $a 5s 


| HEN Lemuel Gard- 
ner was _ nineteen 
years old he came 


up from Quaker Valley to 
attend the Easton Centre 
high school. He had got his 
earlier education under some 
difficulties, and so, in spite 
of his age, he had to enter the 


freshman class. The Gardners were descended | his way home some one pounced upon his back, 


from an old family of Friends, but they them- 
selves no longer belonged to that sect. Al- 
though they had discarded the formal dress 
and speech of their Quaker ancestors, they 
retained their plain manners and 
calm bearing. 

Mr. Gardner, who was a farmer, 
had not been able to give his son 
any education other than that 
afforded by the district school; 
but of late prosperity had come 
to the farm, and he had decided 
to send Lemuel to the Easton 
Centre high school. There, on 
account of his lack of training in 
some subjects, the boy found him- 
self seriously handicapped in his 
studies. He worked hard, how- 
ever, and before long he was 
recognized as the best student in 
the class. 

But for a long time Lemuel was 
not popular with his mates. Al- 
though he was tall, and broad, 
and unusually quick and strong, 
he knew nothing of athletics, and 
cared less for them; he had had 
| to work-so hard on the farm that 
he had never learned to play. 
Then, too, his quiet manners 
roused much secret mirth among 
the boys; and occasionally some 
of the upper classmen mimicked 
him openly. If he resented their 
behavior toward him he gave no 
, outward sign, but went quietly 
| about his business. 

At Easton Centre the week 
| ending with the Arbor Day exer- 
cises in May had for years been 
| given over to contests among the 
| classes, and on Arbor Day itself 
| came an event that was sometimes 
| spoken of as an undesirable inci- 
dent in the school year—the 
annual flag rush between the 
|freshmen and the sophomores. Each class 
tried to fly its banner from the flagstaff on the 
campus; and the class whose colors and nu- 
merals were still floating at the noon hour was 
deemed victorious. The boys who took part 
in the flag rush always had their clothes torn, 
and often received pretty severe bruises; but 
so far no one had been more seriously injured. 

Early in May Jimmie Fassett, president of 
the freshman class, took Lemuel aside. ‘‘See 
here, Gardner,’’ he said, ‘‘we count on you 
for the flag rush.’’ 

‘*T don’t know whether you’d better or not, ’’ 
Lemuel replied, shaking his head dubiously. 
‘‘T’m not much of a fighter; father never 
would let us boys fight. ’’ 

“Oh, but this isn’t a fight—at any rate, not 
a private fight; it’s a contest, a sort of game. 
Besides, whether you want to fight or not, the 
sophomores will go for you.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said Lemuel, with a slow smile, 
‘*if they pitch into me, of course I’ll have to 
| defend myself as best I can.’’ 

‘*That’s the way to talk! You’re the big- 
gest and strongest fellow in our class. If you 
can keep Joe Wilson away from the rest of us 
we can run up our flag and stand off the other 
sophomores. Neal Somes is just as big as Joe, 
but we’re not afraid of him; he’s mostly talk. 
You take care of Wilson, and we’ll attend to 
the rest.’’ 

About the same time, the sophomores met 
to listen to a little advice from Fletcher Rice, | 
| the senior who was coaching the second-year 
men for the flag rush. 

‘*The freshmen aren’t very husky this 











| they outnumber you fellows. _ You’ve got to 
| run one or two of ’em out of town the night 
before Arbor Day to even things up.’’ 

‘*That Quaker is big enough,’’ said Neal 
Somes, ‘‘and he’s as strong as an ox. I took 
hold of him one day out on the tennis court, 
just to see what he’d do, and he stood up like 
a stone wall.’’ 

‘*Tf they can get him to join in the rush 
he’ll be dangerous,’’ said Fletcher. ‘‘On the 
whole, I think he’d be a good one for you 
| fellows to ship out of town.’’ 
| ‘*Who’s going to do it??? Plunkett Lane 
asked. 

‘*Well, you and Neal help me catch him,’’ 








said Wilson, ‘‘and Tl see 
to that.’’ 

Lemuel boarded in East- 
man Street, at the home of 
Mrs. Taylor, a widow. At 
dusk of the evening before 
Arbor Day he went to the 
post office to mail a letter; as 
he passed a dark corner on 


threw an arm round his neck, and half stran- 
gled him; two other figures leaped at him 





from behind trees on opposite sides of the walk. 
Lemuel put up a good fight, but the odds | 


DRAWN BY W. F, STECHER 





TWO OTHER FIGURES LEAPED AT HIM FROM 
BEHIND TREES. 


against him were too heavy; and his captors 
dragged him into a yard. Two of them held 
him while the third bound his ankles. 

‘*Now,’’ said one of his captors, ‘tif you will 
promise to keep quiet and do as we tell you, 
we’ll leave youas youare. Will you promise?’’ 

‘*No,’’? Lemuel replied, promptly. In the 
darkness he had not been able to make out the 
speaker’s face, but he recognized the voice as 
Joe Wilson’s. 

‘Very well, then, Friend Lemuel,’’ said 
another, —Lemuel could not mistake the draw]- 
ing accents of Neal Somes, —‘‘if thee will not 
give thy parole, then we shall have to bind 
thee more securely with many cords. ’’ 

The big freshman clutched at his captors 
with all of his strength, but they forced his 
arms to his sides. Then they wound a long 
rope round him again and again, and finally 
fastened the end at his back. While they 
were tying him he held his muscles as stiff as 
he could; and thus when he relaxed his mus- 
cles his bonds were much looser than his 
captors intended them to be; but in spite of 
that he was trussed up so tightly that he was 
virtually helpless. 

‘*Shall we have to gag you?’? Joe asked, 
bending over him. 

‘*No,’’? Lemuel answered. ‘‘I won’t yell. 
What I can’t do for myself I don’t ask anyone 
else to do for me.’’ 





The three laughed. ‘‘That’s the spirit,’’ 
said Neal. ‘Stand on thine own pedestal, 
| Friend Lemuel! Well, we won’t gag thee, and’ 
| we’ll treat thee as gently as we can.’’ 

Lemuel could see the rear wheels of a light 


And she saw him lift first one| year,’’ Fletcher said, ‘‘but they’re brisk, and | wagon a few feet from his head. After binding 


| him, his captors drew aside and talked together 
in low tones. Lemuel caught a few sentences. 

‘*Where do you plan to take him, Joe?’’ one 
of them asked. 

‘‘Oh, a dozen or fifteen miles out into the 
country somewhere,’’ Neal Somes suggested. 
‘*Tt doesn’t make much difference where. ’’ 

‘* Yes, it does, too,’? Joe Wilson said. ‘‘We’ll 
take him where it will be a lot easier for him 
to go home than to walk back here; then he’ll 
go home and go to bed, and he won’t show up 
here before to-morrow noon. ’’ 

Their voices sank lower, and Lemuel could 
hear nothing more of their talk. Finally they 








| returned to him, lifted him up, and laid him 


But she would not let him make any | lengthwise of the wagon box with his head 
‘*Rest,’’ she| under the seat. They had spread blankets 


over the bottom, and except for the ropes that 
bound him he would not have been uncom- 
at Pee: of the boys climbed on the 

outed a gay farewell to the third, 
sy le mete out of the yard. 

For a time Lemuel had no clear idea of the 
direction they had taken; but he saw that they 
had left the village, and then he felt the wagon 
box tilt, and knew that they were climbing a 
hill. Beyond question it was Snodgrass Hill, 
and if they turned to the right at the top, they 
would be heading for the upper end of Quaker 
Valley. Raising his head, he listened intently ; 
at the top of the hill he heard the front wheel 
scrape as they swung round the sharp corner. 

He turned over to ease his cramped limbs. 

‘¢What’s the matter, Friend Lemuel?’’ Neal 
drawled from the seat. ‘‘What art thou scrab- 
bling about for?’’ 

‘*This rope hurts. ’’ 

‘¢Well, if thee will be reasonable, we’ll take 
it off.’’ 

The captive shut his teeth together and 
made no reply; but after a moment the wagon 
stopped, and Joe Wilson got down 
and loosened the rope slightly. 

‘*Roll over on your face,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and then this knot won’t 
hurt your back.’’ 

Lemuel shifted about, smiling 
grimly in the darkness. When 
the wagon started on again he 
began patiently to work his right 
shoulder up and down. At the 
end of an hour he had succeeded 
in drawing out his hand and wrist, 
and finally his forearm, from be- 
neath the coils. Then he reached 
back and began to tug at the 
knot. The moment he had it un- 
tied he drew out his other arm, 
shoved the coils down about his 
legs, and reached to loosen the 
knot at his ankles. 

‘Art thou still scrabbling, 
Friend Lemuel?’’ Neal asked. 
‘*Tf the rope hurts thee, promise 
to behave, and we’ll let thee up. ’’ 

Lemuel said nothing. With his 
knife he had cut the rope that 
bound his ankles. He took one of 
the ropes with which they had 
bound him, and gently passed its 
free end round J0e’s feet, under the 
lap robe. He knew that he would 
have to work fast, but he had made 
up his mind just what to do. 

They were descending the long 
slope into the valley. When they 
reached a level place Lemuel 
made a loop in the line, thrust 
the two ends round the rear sup- 
port of the seat, and suddenly 
drew them tight, knotting the 
rope with all possible speed. 

‘““ Hil’? Joe yelled. ‘‘ He’s 
got me by the ankles! What are you doing 
down there?’’ 

Neal, who had been nodding drowsily, roused 
himself with a start. ‘‘What is it? What’s 
the matter?’’ he exclaimed. 

He cast the lap robe to one side. Joe tried 
to spring up, but his legs were drawn so far 
back that he pitched against the dashboard. 

‘*Jump on him!’’ he shouted to Neal. 

Neal, who was still in doubt as to just what 
had happened, started to climb over the back 
of the seat at the moment that Lemuel emerged 
from beneath it. 

‘*Jump on him!’’ Joe cried. ‘‘He’s untied 
himself. Keep him down till I get loose!’’ 

‘*You look out for the horse!’’ Neal cried. 

The frightened animal was beginning to 
prance, and was threatening to overturn the 
wagon. Neal had hesitated a second too long, 
for the next instant Lemuel clutched him by the 
waist, threw him back in front of the seat, and 
leaping over a wheel, rushed to the horse’s head. 

Neal was struggling to regain his feet and 
to follow the freshman when Joe shouted: 

‘*Never mind him now! Get me loose, and 
then we’ll fix him!’’- 

Lemuel jerked one of the reins through the 
terret ring, swung the horse in toward the 
fence and tied it hastily. Meanwhile Neal 
had leaped over the seat and was tugging at 
the knot that Lemuel had tied in the rope that 
bound Joe’s ankles; but it was a hard knot, 
tied as tight as possible, and in the darkness 
Neal could not work quickly. 

‘*Don’t try to untie it; cut. it!’’ Joe cried. 

‘*Why don’t you cut the rope in front?’’ 

‘*T haven’t got any knife. ’’ 

Neal was fumbling in his pocket for his jack- 
knife when Lemuel seized him by the shoulders 
and dragged him to the ground. They wrestled 
in the road several minutes, while Joe shouted 
directions from the wagon; then Lemuel go! 
astride his antagonist. He had stuffed int 
his pocket the rope that had bound his ankles 
he now began to bind Neal’s wrists. 

‘*T think, Friend Neal,’’ he said, imitatin: 
the other’s taunting form of speech, ‘‘that 
have thee. Now, Friend Joseph, thee hads 
best keep more quiet, or I’ll bind thee, too.’’ 

Joe settled down upon the seat, scowling 
but after a minute his lips began to twitcl 
and at last he chuckled. He could take a jok 
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when it was forced upon him; but Neal, on 
the other hand, was spluttering with rage. 
‘¢You’ve got me by the legs all right,’’ said 
joe, ‘‘and that was a clever trick; but just 
wait till you start to drive, Gardner, and see 
what I’ll be doing.’? He made a significant 
cesture with his extended hands as he spoke. 
‘“l’m not going to drive,’’? Lemuel retorted. 
-] need exercise, and the walking’s fine.’’ 
He untied the horse, and led it along the 
oad to the next four corners; there he turned 
down the valley turnpike. Just before one 
o’clock he swung into a private driveway and 
stopped before a big red house. 
‘ Father, ’” he shouted, “please bring a light !’’ 
At the third call a window was raised, and 
presently Mr. Gardner appeared, carrying a 
iantern. If the worthy man was astonished 
at what he saw, he did not say so; he greeted 
the captives kindly when Lemuel introduced 
them. To this day Joe and Neal do not know 
when or how Lemuel explained to his parents 
the mystery of their strange arrival; but he 
must have given them some explanation, for 
they made no comment and asked no questions. 
Lemuel untied the boys, and then led them 
into the house, where his mother soon spread 
an appetizing supper. Then Mr. Gardner led 





them to a bedroom on the second floor, just as | 


if they had been honored guests. The two 
boys were not locked into the room, and they 
could have left in the night and walked home; 
but after the kind treatment they had received 
they were ashamed to do that. 

After an early breakfast the next morning, 
the three boys started back for the village. 
Lemuel knew that even by driving fast they 
could not reach the village before noon, and 
so handed the reins over to Joe Wilson. The 
drive was uneventful. As they reached the 
top of Snodgrass Hill the whistle of the chair 
factory blew a long blast. 

‘*You win, Gardner,’’ said Joe. ‘‘That is, 
unless the fellows have licked your crowd 
without us, which I doubt.’’ 

By way of answer, Neal pointed to the flag- 
staff, which had become visible through a gap 
in the trees. The green and yellow freshman 
flag was fluttering from its peak. 


They turned into a back street, for Joe had no | 


desire to pass the campus just then. When they 
drew up at Mrs. Taylor’s, he turned to Lemuel. 
‘*They’ll elect you president of the sopho- 
more class next year, sure,’’ he prophesied. 
‘*If they do, there won’t be any more silly 
pulling and hauling,’’ said Lemuel, calmly. 
They did elect him, and the following spring 
he proved himself as good as his word. 


HOW we"YOUNG UNS 


GOT THEIR. CHANCE 
Sy Elinore Pruitt Stewart 


the fence in the hot September 

sun, and looked proudly at the 
five young Culbersons seated in a row 
on the top pole, she was aglow with 
happiness. 

‘‘Now, young uns, you see what 
sticking to business does. Here we 
are with plenty of grain to do the 
dunkeys and chickens a whole year, 
and look at our garden! It’s mighty 
near as good as any I ever had in 
Texas. Now ain’t you glad you all 
kept digging away at work ?’’ 

They were. What they called their 
field had been cleared of sagebrush 
and fenced. Since they had not had 
to get birthday presents for Mrs. 
Clark, Henry Clay had used his ‘‘wool 
money”? to purchase a plough. One 
day he had done a service to a party 
of engineers that were at work near 
by, and they in turn had surveyed a 
ditch from Henry’s Fork, and had 
told him how to plough the furrow 
in order to get a flow of water. All 
the Culberson children had worked 
hard on the ditch, and it was a proud 
day for them when it ‘‘ carried.’’ 
Thus they were able to irrigate their 
little field; their grain had flourished, 
and using a weed hook as a scythe, 
they had harvested it themselves, 
and now their field was thickly dotted 
with shocks. Although they were 
tired and warm, they were happy. 

‘‘Now we’ll go and have some dinner,’’ 
said Mrs. Culberson. ‘‘After that I’ve some- 
thing good to tell you. You’ll be the tickledest 
young uns when you hear it.’’ 

As they started toward the shack, Lizzie 
Isabel slipped her hand into her mother’s. 

‘*Q Ma,’’ she sighed, ‘‘ we’re so happy! 
We’ve nearly everything we want. Just see 
how the chickens have grown! My goodness, 
they are cackling about the place just as if 
they owned it!’’ : 

‘*Ma,’’ asked Jessie May, ‘‘what would you 
like to have that we haven’t got?’’ 

‘‘Well, honey, I hope I ain’t sinful and | 
greedy, but I would be glad if we had a cow, | 
and I wish the cabin was floored, and that 





AN Mrs. Culberson leaned against 





some one would move into the Clark cabin. | put the letters away and hurriedly began to | vacation.’’ 

! feel plumb lost since Mr. Merrill took | prepare the midday meal. She would not tell | Ma had not told Lizzie Isabel. 
| the children just yet, she thought; she would 

‘‘I wish just like you do, Ma,’’ said Jennie | save the home letter for them, just as she was| want their daughter to go. So the children | the base of the mountain. 


grandma to live with him in Denver.’’ 


lou. ‘*Maybe if we prayed right hard, all of 
us, God would let us have what we want.’”? | 


“Of course He would, child,’’ said Ma.|dren as a reward for their faithful work. | improved her time by coaxing half-breed José | self be captured soon. 
“That is, if we helped a little. No Culberson | Henry Clay’s gun kept their table supplied | to attend to their chickens in her absence. 


has got any call to try to boss the Lord round; 


DRAWN BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


i 


“GO ON, BOY,” HE SAID, HOARSELY. 


before her. In her absence some one had put 
them under the door for her. She snatched 
them up with a glad exclamation, for letters 
were infrequent at the Culberson home. One 
bore a Denver postmark, and was from Mrs. 
Clark, but the other was from home, from her 
sister Melvina. 

She dropped upon her knees beside the bed, 
and eagerly devoured every word of Melvina’s 
letter. It was the first she had had from 
home in years. ‘‘Cassie, your namesake,’’ 
she read, ‘‘is fourteen years old, just a little 
younger than Henry Clay. She will be ready 
for high school next year. ’’ 

That sentence stood out above all the others; 
it recurred to her mind over and over as she 


saving Mrs. Clark’s for herself. 
She had planned a little outing for the chil- 


with game; for sage chickens were plentiful ; 





| I am here in this beautiful home, with servants 


While Ma and Lizzie Isabel stayed in and! And then, to his great mortification, he burst 
cooked, the others drove the donkeys down | into tears before the man’s amused eyes. 

from the cedar brakes and made the wagon | As soon as the men had made sure that no 
ready. Until morning seemed an eternity to | one was hurt they went on their way toward 
wait; but they all busied themselves as best | the mountains, where they expected to spend 
they could, in order to shorten the hours. | a few days hunting and fishing. As the Cul- 
Inside the cabin Ma and Lizzie Isabel worked | bersons picked themselves and their belongings 
steadily, cooking and packing. Suddenly Ma/ up, Ma tried to console Henry Clay. 

laid her precious letter from home in Lizzie| ‘‘Now, sonny, you mustn’t let a little thing 
Isabel’s lap, and said: like that upset you so. Mammy ain’t hurt; it 

‘*T wasn’t going to tell you just yet about | was right aggravatin’, I know, to see them 
this letter, but I want you to read it to me, | laugh at us, but I reckon we did look funny. 
daughter. ’’ Just imagine you are Grandpa Yancy now, 

Full of wonderment, Lizzie Isabel slowly | and act just as he’d act.’’ 
spelled her way through the letter. Had the! At last peace was restored, and the donkeys 
child read to her the day before, Mrs. Cul- | trotted along merrily enough toward the hills. 
berson would have been filled with pride;} Ma Culberson and the children reached their 
but now her thoughts were not so pleasant. | camping ground without further mishap, and 
** “Cassie, your namesake, is fourteen years| spent a happy afternoon. They made their 
old, just a little younger than Henry Clay. | camp in a small grove at the foot of. the 
She will be ready for high school next year,’ ’’ | mountain, and as soon as they had lunched, 
slowly read Lizzie Isabel. clambered up the steep mountain slope, gath- 

‘Why, Ma, I’m twelve. Will I be ready | ering raspberries as they went. Far below 
for high school as young as Cassie is?’’ them lay the valley, with patches of dull 

‘*Honey, you are just as smart as any of | brown, green and yellow, wrapped in the blue 
them, but you ain’t never had a chance, and | haze of Indian summer. They could almost 
mammy don’t know how on earth she will | see their own cabin. Miles of sage land and 
ever get a chance for you.’’ | rocky flats intervened, but they could dimly 

‘*Never mind, mammy,’’ said Lizzie Isabel. make out the cottonwoods at the spring. 

**T’ll study hard, and we’ll all pray, and some | At sunset, when purple shadows were creep- 
of these days I’ll know a heap. Maybe I’ll| ing up from the valley, they climbed down the 
even be a teacher,’’ she concluded hopefully. | mountain side. A cool breeze rustling by, set 

‘‘You are your mammy’s own comforter, | the yellow quaking aspens aquiver. 

Lizzie Isabel,’’ said Mrs. Culberson, patting} ‘‘*That little wind says winter is coming,’’ 
her child’s sleek brown hair. said Jennie Lou. 

In the purple-gray light of the early morn-| ‘‘Well, let us be glad we have had a busy, 
ing the Culbersons were astir; and the sun | happy summer,’’ said Ma. 
was just gilding the distant peaks with gold | They were in their blanket beds almost before 
when they started. Their way led them past | the first star twinkled; and they were awake 
the home ranch, and Mrs. Culberson could | before the stars had faded the next morning. 

**Seems to me I smell smoke,’’ said 
Ma, sitting up and sniffing the morn- 
ing air. ‘‘I reckon them men we saw 
yesterday must be camped somewhere 
on the mountain, and maybe it’s their 
fire I smell.’’ 

‘*They are, Ma,’’ said Henry Clay. 
‘*T heard ’em shooting a heap yester- 
day, and I guess some of ’em are 
fishing in Sheep Creek.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Ma, ‘‘they ain’t catch- 
ing any fish for our breakfast, and 1 
reckon we’d better be gettin’ up and 
rustlin’ for ourselves. ’’ 

After they had breakfasted and had 
given the little donkeys some grain, 
they set out again for berries. 

‘**T declare,’’ said Ma, ‘‘I never did 
see Indian summer so smoky !’’ 

On every hand the rabbit brush 
glowed golden yellow and clumps of 
purple asters lent their charm. A 
beautiful scene spread before the berry 
party as they climbed upward. 

‘*‘I’’m going to make a picture just 

like that some day,’’ said Jessie May. 
a ‘*I wish I could do it now.” 
i They had scarcely begun picking 
when a deer came running past, and 
then they noticed that the sun seemed 
to shine dimly, although no clouds 
were in the sky. Rabbits began to 
dart past, and a covey of grouse, flying 
low, almost brushed their faces. Then 
a wind that was strangely warm began 
to blow. 

Suddenly Ma straightened up, and 
said, ‘‘Children, there’s a fire somewhere, and 
it’s high time we got away from this mountain. 
See how dark it is. Come, let’s be going.’’ 

So they hurried down the slope to their camp. 

**Now that we are here, there’s no need to 
hurry,’’ said Ma. ‘‘The fire can never pass 
that bald knob; but it is mighty near time we 
started for home, anyway, and after we eat a 
bite we’ll go.’’ 

But after dinner the children wandered down 
the gulch, hunting cherries. Although they 
could plainly hear the roar of the flames, they 
were not frightened, for they knew that the 
fire could not reach them. .Soon they heard 
their mother calling excitedly: 

‘*Henry Clay! Quick! One of the dunkeys 
is running away !’’ 

The boy at once started in pursuit, but some 
stubborn streak led the donkey onward round 
No one felt alarmed, 
had loitered a while at the ranch while Ma for the fire was not in that direction. They 
| talked and explained something to Pa. C’listie | were confident that the donkey would let him- 
A party of men came 
| galloping excitedly past on their way to fight 
the fire. None of them noticed the little beast, 














“SAVE YOURSELF WHILE YOU CAN.” 


| hardly wait to see Pa and to give to him the 
| letters. She had read Mrs. Clark’s before she 
| went to bed, and had lain awake all night, 
thinking of the glorious message it contained. 
‘* You were always so good to me, a lonely old 
| woman, ’’ the letter ran. ‘‘I find myself very 
lonely since coming to this place. Strange 
| that I could live there and not be as lonely as 
|to do everything for me. There I had you 
|and your children, as well as Charley some- | 
| times; here among thousands I am alone when 
Juddy and Charley are gone. No one belongs 
to me. Will you not pity my loneliness and 
send me Lizzie Isabel? She could go to a 
| splendid school, and we’d both come home for 


She must 
| consult Pa first; but she knew that Pa would 





Just as they were leaving the ranch a huge 


that’s what you would be doin’ if you just | and their garden furnished an abundance of 
prayed and then: settled back and expected | fresh vegetables; but fruit was a delicacy they 
tze Lord to drop down the cow and all.’’ | seldom, if ever, tasted. For that reason Ma 
C’listie’s fat little sides were shaking. had planned to take the ‘‘young uns’’ to a 
“What are you gigglin’ about, C’listie? | ‘‘burn’’ high on the mountain side across the 
I’m plumb ashamed of you, cuttin’ up so when | valley. There would be raspberries on the 
we are talking about sacred things. ’’ | burn, and currants and chokecherries along 
‘‘T was just lafin’ about the cow. Wouldn’t| the streams. By asking some one at the ranch 
Se look funny tumblin’ down out the sky?’’ | to stay overnight at the cabin and care for the 
All the children were giggling. | chickens, Ma thought she could go one day, 


| automobile loaded with sportsmen came puffing 
and honking along the road. The donkeys 





| 


jhad never seen such a monster, and panic | 


| seized them. 
was strained with fear, and Henry Clay soon 
found he had all he could do just to hold the 
lines. Away they went, with the wagon 


bouncing over sage and rocks; at every bounce | 


a member of the family dropped off. 


Every nerve in their small bodies | 


Ma had | tiny, trickling stream ; 


or the sweating, tired boy in pursuit. The 
donkey saw them, however, and ran up a 
green cafion. Henry Clay noticed the verdure, 
and knowing that water must be near at hand, 
followed. ‘The grass was lush and green, and 
the donkey nibbled his way along, always 
beyond the reach of the boy. 

At last Henry Clay came to the water—a 
he drank and bathed 


tried to get hold of the lines, but she went off | his hot face. Resting a moment, he looked 


‘‘T’d think she was the cow that jumped 
Over the moon,’’ said Henry Clay. 

*That,’’ said Ma, severely, ‘tis what comes 
© havin’ no Sunday school. You all act like 
h-athens. ”? 

The children lingered at the spring, dabbling 
in its cool waters; Ma entered the cabin alone. 
As she pushed open the door, two letters lay | 


stay overnight, and come home the next day. 

‘‘Hurry, children!’’ she called from the 
cabin door. ‘‘I can’t keep my secret a minute 
longer. We are going to camp out on the 
mountain and pick raspberries, and I’m going 
to make some gingerbread and pack a mess 
box this very afternoon. ’’ 

Joyous and excited planning followed. 


| just as the machine passed them. A big, fat| about him. The cafion was very narrow; on 
| man laughed. A sudden rise of the hill stopped | either slope the mountains rose so sheer and 
both machine and donkeys. Hotanger burned | were so thickly covered with fallen timber that 
‘in the heart of Henry Clay. Striding up to| the donkey could not climb its sides. 
the machine, he shook his fist in the face of| Henry Clay knew that he could catch 
the man who had laughed. | Humboldt, and so he rested, unmindful of 
| ‘*You ‘big—cooter!’’ he cried. ‘‘I’d beat | any danger. Although the wind had shifted, 
| you into a pulp if I was just half your size!’’ | and was bringing the fire down upon him 
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from two directions, he could feel no wind in terrible will happen to her if she doesn’t | means and the will to make all his dreams come | stretched himself lazily, and carried a block of 


the cafion. He set leisurely to work to catch | 
his donkey. | 

Before he had succeeded in cornering the 
little beast, showers of sparks began to fall into 
the cafion, and the heat suddenly became 
oppressive. Just as the frightened boy was 
leaping to Humboldt’s back, he saw a man 
staggering diagonally down the hillside. The 
man had almost reached the bottom of the 
cafion, but he was heading for the narrow 
end, where there was no way out, instead of 
for the mouth of the gorge. The boy saw the | 
fatal mistake the man was making, 


and 
shouted with all his might; but the roar of 
the fire drowned his voice. He turned his | 
donkey and hurried up the cafion; he thought | 
that if he could make the man see him he could 
wave to him to go back toward the mouth. But 
the man, apparently crazed by the heat and 
smoke, stumbled blindly on without looking 
up, until he fell heavily to the ground. 

He tried to rise, but fell again, and lay | 
still. Henry Clay thought the man must 
have broken his leg; despair filled his heart. 

‘* Jist imagine you are Grandpa Yancy, and 
act as he’d act,’’ he said to himself. 

Quickly slipping his jumper off, he fastened 
it across the donkey’s eyes; then tying the 
animal to a tree, he ran to the fallen man. It 
was the man that had laughed at his mother. 
But Henry Clay was all Yancy now. 

‘*Hellol’? he said. ‘‘Is your leg broken?’’ 

The man gasped and nodded. 

‘¢*Well,’’ said Henry Clay, ‘‘you must crawl 
down, then; it’s only a few steps, and there’s 
water down there. I’ll get you a drink, and. 
then you get on my dunkey, and I’ll get us 
out of here. ’’ | 

Pushing and pulling the man, Henry Clay 
finally got him down to the water; the boy | 
was quaking with fear, but he dipped water | 
in his hat for the man to drink, and hurriedly | 
tried to wet their clothes. Then came the| 
task of getting his companion on the donkey. | 
The man was exhausted, and at first refused | 
to try to mount the little beast. 

‘*Go on, boy,’’ he said, hoarsely. ‘‘Save | 
yourself while you can. I’m done for.’’ | 

‘*T won’t go, I won’t!’’ cried Henry Clay. 
‘*T’ve got to act like a Yancy!’’ 

So the man, without knowing why, made a 
new effort, and by scrambling desperately with 
Henry Clay’s aid, he was at last astride the 
donkey. With a handkerchief the boy tied 
the man’s hands together under the animal’s | 
neck; then with his suspenders he tied his 
feet under the animal’s belly. The man had | 
fainted. By this time the cafion was filled 
with smoke, and Henry Clay could hardly 
breathe. A hail of embers was falling; new 
fires were starting everywhere; the flames 
seemed to leap and bound along like living 
things. Ahead, fiye seemed to meet fire across 
the cafion; but the boy, with his blindfolded 
donkey and its heavy, senseless burden, stum- 
bled on. He wondered dully how long: it 
would take them to get out. Would he ever 
see Ma again? | 

Greedy flames lapping this way and that | 
singed his hair. The man’s clothing caught 
fire, and Henry Clay beat out the flames with 
his bare hands. Flying bits of fire burned 
him in a dozen places, but he felt no pain; he 
was only very tired, and hot, and thirsty. 
He struggled on, no longer able to see, but 
holding desperately to the halter with his 
burned little fist. Then the fitful wind veered, 
and a heaven-sent gale swept into the mouth 
of the cafion, and filled his smoke-parched 
lungs with the breath of life. He took a few 
more groping steps, and fell; but the changing 
wind beat the flames away from him. 

Presently the ranger and his helpers came 
by. ‘Tenderly they raised the blistered little 
form, and lifted the still unconscious man 
from the back of the faithful donkey. Kindly 
neighbors gathered, and a sad procession, soon 
joined by Pa, started for the Culberson cabin. 

When the man revived, his anxious friends 
wanted to hurry him totown. But he refused. 

‘*No,’’ he said, ‘‘I am going to stay with 
that boy. Get help fur us; get physicians; 
telephone and telegraph; spare no expense to 
save that boy. Sign the dispatches Brokow; 
they’l] know that Brokow is able to pay.’’ 

So the man and boy were taken to the Cul- 
berson cabin. Then followed days of anguish. 
Two skillful physicians and a white - faced 
mother battled for the boy’s life. They did 
all they could for Brokow’s comfort, but he 
dismissed them curtly. 

‘*Save that boy,’’ he ordered; ‘‘thai’s what 
you are here for.’’ 

Henry Clay had not been conscious since he 
was carried home from the cafion, and a dan- 
gerous fever had set in. Now the boy babbled 
in delirium. Not even Ma had ever guessed 
that he longed to become an engineer and 
dreamed of performing great feats of construc- 
tion; but it all came out in his delirious talk. | 
Brokow, the great engineer, with only the 
memories of his wife and his only son, Freddy, 
to fill his life, lay and listened and planned. 

At last came the night when the crisis would 
be passed. The physicians were more alarmed 
over Mrs. Culberson now than they would ac- 
knowledge to each other, and they told Brokow 
of her danger. 

‘*She is so tense, so keyed up, that something | 


| of the rangers. We’ve got 


|to keep out hunters and 


weep or something,’’ one of them said. 
It was almost midnight now. Lizzie Isabel 


Together, hand in hand, Pa and Ma watched 


| true. Now you tiptoe over and see how he is.’’ | wood into the cabin. It was not the man they 


had seen, but a slender, dark fellow, dressed 


peered in with big, scared eyes; then she | the passing of the shadow. Henry Clay|in buckskin, who looked like a half-breed. 


crept away in the dark and prepared a cup of | 
coffee. 
Brokow asked Ma to arrange a bandage for 
him, and as she worked he talked. He told 
of his frail, beautiful wife, who had fallen | 
asleep ten years before; of bright, handsome 
Freddy, in whom his hopes had centred. He | 
described the long, agonizing nights when he 
had prayed frantically for his son’s life; and 
then he told of his thankfulness when death 
at last brought relief to the boy’s suffering. 
Just then Lizzie Isabel came with the coffee, 
and said to her mother, ‘‘Here is some coffee, | 
mammy darlin’. Won’t you taste it for me?’? | 
Tears, blessed tears, ran down Ma’s white 
cheeks, and clasping Lizzie Isabel, she sobbed | 
and wept until she was exhausted. | 
‘‘And so,’? Brokow went on, ‘‘if Henry | 
Clay lives, he shall take the place my boy | 
would have filled. 
him to St. Louis with me. 


I have both the | 


BLACK 








HE boys were thun- 
derstruck at the 
stranger’s assertion. 
They knew of several 
forest reserves in northern 
Ontario where timber and 
game are closely protected, 
but they had never heard 
of one in this district. 

‘*T guess you’re wrong, ’’ 
said Horace. ‘‘There’s no 
government reserve north 
of Timagami.’’ 

‘* Made last fall,’’ the 
stranger retorted. ‘‘I 
ought to know. I’m one 


a camp up the river, and 
we’ve been here all winter 


lumbermen. ’’ 

Horace looked at him 
closely, but said nothing. 

‘*Prospecting’s allowed, 
isn’t it?’’? Fred blurted out. 

‘*Prospect all ye want 
to, but ye can’t stake no 
claims. ’’ 

‘*Where’s the limit of 
this reserve?’’ asked 
Mae. 

‘* Ten miles down the 
river from here. Ye’ll 
have to be down below 
there by to-morrow night. 
Or, if ye want to stay, ye’ll 
have to give up your guns. 
No guns allowed here.’’ 

‘*T suppose you’ve got 
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opened his eyes, smiled at Ma, and said: 

‘*T acted jist like Grandpa Yancy would act, | 
Ma, but 1 didn’t act like Henry Clay wanted 
to act.’’ 

‘*You acted like a rale man, son, and mammy | 
never will get over being proud of you.’’ | 

Out in the clean little stable where her | 
sisters were already asleep, Lizzie Isabel had | 
made a bed for her mother. There mother 
and daughter lay down together. Sleepless | 


| nights and anxious days had tried Ma to the 
| uttermost, but she gathered Lizzie Isabel closely 
| to her and told her of the good things in store. 


‘*T plumb forgot about Mis’ Clark’s letter, 
but, honey, you are going to Denver to school, 
and Henry Clay is going to St. Louis. What | 
a chance you both have!’’ : | 

‘*But, Ma, I am afraid you’ll miss us.’’ | 

‘*T’d a heap rather miss you than have you | 


you for bein’ glad,’’ said Ma, happily. | 











In a moment he came out again, and this time 
the ranger came with him. There was a third 
man in the cabin, for they could hear some 
one speaking from inside the shack. 

For some moments the men stood talking; 
their voices were quite audible, but the boys 
could not make out what they were saying. 
The two men examined a pile of steel traps 
beside the door and a number of pelts that 
were drying on frames in the open air. 

‘*These aren’t rangers. They’re just ordi- 
nary trappers,’? Mac whispered to Horace. 

‘““They’ve certainly been trapping. But why 
do they want to run us out of the country?’’ 

In a few minutes both men went into the 
cabin, came out with rifles, and started down 
the river bank. 

‘“They may be going down to our camp,’’ 
Horace said, ‘‘and we must be there to meet 


If he lives, I must take miss your chance, and anyhow I can’t miss| them. We’d better hurry back.’’ 


The boys started at as fast a pace as the 
rough ground would allow. Owing to dense 
thickets, swamps, and piled boulders, they 
could not make much speed. In about twenty 
minutes Fred heard a sound of falling water 


‘in front, and supposed that they were ap- 


proaching the river. He was mistaken. Within 
a few yards they came upon a tiny lake fed 
by a creek at one end and closed at the other 
by a pile of logs and brush. Curious heaps of 
mud and sticks showed here and there above 
the water. Horace uttered an exclamation. 

‘*A beaver pond!’’ he 
cried. ‘‘That explains it 
all.’’ 

In a moment the same 
thought flashed over Fred 
and Macgregor. The kill- 
ing of beaver is entirely 
prohibited in Ontario; but 
in spite of that, a good deal 
of illicit trapping goes on 
in the remote districts, and 
the poachers usually carry 
their pelts across the line 
into the Province of Quebec, 
where they can sell the fur. 
Naturally, the trappers had 
resented the appearance of 
the three boys in the vicin- 
ity of the beaver pond; the 
men had no wish to have 
their illegal trapping dis- 
covered. It was the first 
beaver pond the boys had 
ever met with, and in spite 
of their hurry they stopped 
to look at it. They came 
upon two or three traps 
skillfully set under water, 
and one of them contained a 
beaver, sleek and drowned, 
held under the surface. 
Apparently the men in- 
tended to clean out the 
pond, for the season was 
already late for fur. 

After a few minutes the 
boys hurried on. They met 
no one on the way, and they 
found everything undis- 
turbed in camp; they kept 





papers to show your au- 
thority ?’’ Mae inquired. 

‘*Course Lhave. They’re 
back at camp. Oh, ye’ll get all ye want. | 
Why,”’ pointing to the fresh hide, ‘‘ye killed 
that there deer out of season. Ye’ve got the 
law agin ye for that.’’ | 

‘It was for our own food. You can kill 
deer for necessary supplies. ’’ | 

‘*Not on this ground. Now ye can doas ye 
like—give up your guns till ye’re ready to 
leave, or get out rightaway. I’ve warned ye.’’ 

The ‘‘ranger’? got up and glanced round | 
threateningly. 

‘“‘If you can show us that you’re really a| 
government ranger, we’ll go,’’ Horace said. 
‘*But I know the commissioner of crown lands; | 
I saw him before we started, and I didn’t hear 
of any new reserve’s being made. I don’t 
believe in you or your reserve, and we’ll stay 
where we are till you show us the proof of 
your authority. ’’ 

‘Pll show you this!’’ exclaimed the man | 
fiercely, slapping the barrel of his rifle. 

‘““You can’t bluff us. We’ve got guns, too, | 
if it comes to that!’’ cried Fred. 

‘*T’ve give ye fair warning,’’ repeated the 
man. ‘‘Ye’ll find it mighty hard to buck agin 
the gover’ment, and ye’ll be sorry if ye try it. | 
Ye’ll see me again. ’’ | 

Turning, he stepped into the shadows and 
was gone. The boys looked at one another. 

‘*What do you make of it?’’ Peter asked. | 
‘Ts he a ranger—or a prospector ?’’ 

‘*They don’t hire that kind of man for gov- 
ernment rangers,’’ replied Horace. ‘‘And I’m 
certain there’s no forest reserve here. Why, 
there’s no timber worth preserving. He’s a 
hunter or a prospector, and from his looks 
he’s evidently been in the woods all winter, as 
he said. Perhaps he belongs to a party of 
prospectors who found a good thing last fall, 
and got snowed in before they could get out.’’ 

‘‘Hunters wouldn’t be so anxious to drive | 


| hing. 


| turned sharply into a wooded valley. They 


MAC SUDDENLY SNATCHED THE GLASS. 


us away,’’ said Fred. 
pectors. 
fields !’? 

They had all thought of that. There was a 
gloomy silence. 

‘“‘One thing’s certain,’’ said Horace, ‘‘we 
must trail those fellows down, and see what 
sort of men they are and where they’re camped. 
We’!l scout up the river to-morrow. ’’ 

They all felt nervous and uneasy that eve- 
They stayed up late, and when they 
went to bed they loaded their guns and laid 
them close at hand. 

But the night passed without any disturb- 
ance, and after breakfast they set out at once | 
to trail the ranger. They followed the river 
for about four miles, to a point where the 
stream broke through the hills in a succession 
of cascades and rapids; but although they 
searched all the landscape with the field glass 
from the top of the hills, they saw no sign of 
man. Beyond the ridges, however, the river 


struggled through the undergrowth, found 
another curve in the river, rounded it—and 


‘They must be pros- | 
Suppose they’ve found the diamond | 





then stepped hastily back into cover. 
About two hundred yards upstream stood a | 
log hut on the shore, at the foot of a steep | 


| bluff. A wreath of smoke rose from its chim- | 


ney, but no one was in sight. Talking in| 


| low tones, the boys watched it for some time. | 


Then they made a detour through the woods, 
and crept round to the top of the bluff. Peer- | 
ing cautiously over the edge, they saw the | 
cabin below them, not fifty yards away. | 
It looked like a trappers’ winter camp. It | 
was built of spruce logs, chinked with mud 
and moss. A deep layer of scattered chips 
beside the remains of a log pile showed that 
the place had been used all winter. | 
Presently’ a man came out of the door, | 


a sharp lookout all day, but 
no one came near them. 
On the whole, they felt 
considerably relieved by the result of their 
scouting. The lawbreakers had no right to 
order them off the ground. For their own 
part, the boys felt under no obligation to inter- 
fere with the beaver trappers. 

“Tf we meet any of them again, we’ll let 
them know plainly that we know how things 
stand,’’ said Mac. ‘‘We’ll let them alone if 
they let us alone, and I don’t think there’ll be 
any more trouble. ’’ 

It rained hard that evening—a warm, steady 
downpour that lasted almost until morning. 
The tent leaked, and the boys passed a 
wretched night. But day came pleasant and 
warm, with a moist, springlike air; the leaves 
had unfolded in the night. The warmth 
brought out the flies in increased numbers. 
They smeared their skins with a fresh applica- 
tion of fly ‘‘dope,’’ and with little thought for 
the fur poachers, started out again to prospect. 
All that day and the next they worked hard; 
they saw nothing of the trappers, and found 
nothing even remotely resembling blue clay. 

The condition of their footwear had begun 
to worry them. The rough usage was begin- 
ning to tell heavily on their boots, which were 
already ripping, and which had begun to wear 
through the soles; they would hardly hold 
together for another fortnight. But the boys 
bound them up and patched them with strips 
of the deerskin, and kept hard at work. 

In the course of the next two days they 
thoroughly examined all the country within 
five miles of their present camp. On the eve- 
ning of the second day they finished the last of 
the oatmeal, and Horace examined the remain- 
ing supply of Graham flour with anxiety. 

‘* Just about enough to get home on, boys,’’ 
he said, looking dubiously at his companions. 
**But we’re not going home!’’ cried Mae. 

‘*The flour and beans’ll be gone in another 
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_ The OPEN 


Ts: East, herself young in the scale 
of civilized nations, extends her 


warmest and most affectionate greet- fy 


ing to her younger sister, the West, with 
the hope that one more tie added to those that 
already bind them so closely will make the 
union more permanent, more fruitful, and 
more inspiring for both. 

It must never be held or felt, however, that 
there is any sharp boundary or demarcation 
between East and West. From the moment 
that the first settlers, the first Americans, 
established themselves in Massachusetts and 
Virginia, their eyes and their hearts have 
ever turned westward, followed the sun, 
sought steadily to give American speech, 
American manners, American liberty a wider 
and a worthier dominion. 

First the Indians gave way before them. 
Then came further Western progress and the 
great struggle with the French, which Park- 
man has told as Homer told the tale of Troy. 
The French were energetic, heroic, tactful in 
their dealing with the Indians, but they repre- 
sented centralized, absolute, selfish power. The 
English represented the government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. That 
is why a struggle and a victory that were 
insignificant in themselves constitute one of 
the great landmarks in the history of the 
world. 








SETTLING A QUESTION. 


AVING asserted this principle success- 
H fully against the French, the English 
had to pause for a while in their west- 
ward growth and fight for the same principle 
among themselves. America had not resisted 
French aggression in order tamely to continue 


a subject of Great Britain. Government of 
the people, by and for the people did not 
mean government of these great and growing 
colonies by the king of England, or even by 
the English Parliament, or yet by the English 
people. So twenty years had to be given to 
the settlement of this question. And these 
years, through the agency of a group of men 
as notable as any ever produced by any country 
in the same time, headed by one of the noblest 
characters of the world, developed and estab- 
lished the United States of America. 

The United States, when they were born as 
an independent nation, still occupied only the 
eastern coast to the Allegheny Mountains. 
West of this natural barrier stretched a vast 
region to be explored, acquired, and utilized. 
From the moment the Constitution was adopted 


strides. State after state was organized and 
admitted to the Union, and still ampler regions 
of forest and stream and prairie and ore-pro- 
ducing mountain tempted the eager feet of 
those bold and hardy wanderers, who, like the 
voyagers of the sixteenth century, were always 
looking for something beyond. 

The peculiar character of the early pioneers, 
mostly, although not wholly, of Anglo-Saxon 
blood, who brought about this great Western 
development, must always be taken into ac- 
count. They were in one sense adventurers ; 
excitement was what they looked for, and 
what they got. They loved the hurry of the 
chase, the perilous contact with natural phe- 
nomena, the sudden possibility of disastrous 
attack from brute or man. Those things, and 
not the sleepy, quiet ways of conventional 
civilization, seemed to them life. At the same 
time they were not mere adventurers. Some 
instinct of the love of solitude led them out 
into the wilderness, some sense of noble inde- 
pendence. If they could not describe the 


a) 












raptures of nature as a poet would, they could 
feel them, and something of Nature’s largeness, 
something of her calm, something even of her 
simplicity and purity, mingled with the hur- 
rying tumult of their blood. 

What is more important, they carried with 
them always something of the instinct of the 
citizen. Although’ they fled the life of the 
community, they also spread it. They were 
not like the Indian who passed through 
the forest and left no track behind. The four 
great agencies of this pioneer race were the 
rifle, the axe, the plough, and the spirit of 
political liberty. They destroyed first; they 
created afterward. And in their train followed, 
slowly and haltingly, but invariably, the 
store, the school, the church, the bank, and 
the political organization without which such 
things cannot long flourish or even exist. 

So these rough, energetic, manly figures 
kept reaching out westward, sometimes alone, 
sometimes even taking with them women and 
children, who did their part nobly in over- 
coming difficulties and in gradually extending 
the influence of civilized life. Everywhere it 
was battle, the conquest of something. If 
the Indians were for a moment subdued, 
there was the brute world to reckon with, 
the lurking perils of the wolf, or the grizzly, 
or the rattlesnake. Worst of all were the 
inanimate enemies, the blighting storm, the 
torturing sun, the gaunt desert, testifying by 
its bleached skeletons to all the struggle and 
agony that must go to the founding of an 
empire. 

That great empire we can deserve in only 
one way—by making our civilization truly 
human, truly broad, truly progressive, so that 
the wide world shall say that we are worthy 
of our great dominion, that mankind is at large 
the better for our growth and our prosperity. 

Will this be the verdict of the world? Are 
we doing our best to make it so? 

As regards the institutions of government, 
no one can deny our conscientious endeavor. 
It is wonderful to consider how quickly the 
pioneer instinct in that great Western wilder- 
ness transformed itself into settled habits of 
law and order. At first of course the more 
turbulent spirits prevailed; there were occa- 
sional outbursts of riot, and violence, and 
bloodshed; but the sense of the community 
was everywhere for peace and good govern- 
ment. The best men worked together and 
gave their time, their thought, their sober 
experience to perfecting institutions, modeled 


| on older systems, but often improving on them, 
this westward progress went on with galloping | 


that should combine the utmost liberty of the 
individual with the safety and well-being of 
the whole. In that respect no nation of the 
world has done more to benefit mankind than 
those young and growing communities of the 
West. 


DANGERS. 


N the other hand, there are some political 
dangers to which the young and vigor- 
ous are peculiarly liable. There is first 

the danger of experiment. Experiment is life. 
To be testing new things wisely and deliber- 
ately is essential to popular government. All 
our institutions are in the embryo stage, and 
require to be thought out and worked out; 
some old traditions need to be abolished, some 
modifications and innovations need to be tried 
and adopted permanently. But wisdom and 
deliberation are indispensable here. Perhaps 
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2 exhaustive it is and how far-reaching! 


pretend to be great literature; but how 
fe What young people ever before so care- 
“ fully preserved the tradition of its cradle 





the West, in its vigor and enthusiasm, is}days when it was scarcely ‘out of them? 


inclined to experiment a little too freely. 


In view of this undeniable, immense craving 


Another political danger lies in the mis-| for spiritual things, it seems ungracious to 
judging of men. It is a mistake to think that | suggest that the West, like all America, needs 
popular governments do not seek great person- | most of all an ideal. An ideal, you echo! 


alities; that is just what they do seek, even 
to excess. The trouble is that this very eager- 
ness renders them liable to deception. A glib 
and facile tongue does not necessarily imply a 
philosophic brain or a heroic heart. And those 
who read popular papers and listen to popular 
speeches are too likely to be governed by the 
tongue only. 





ARTS AND DEVICES. 


LL these perils must be borne in mind and | 
avoided. Yet in spite of them, it may 


be urged that popular government in 
this country is doing its work nobly, and no- 
where more so than in the West. 

Take another aspect of civilization, the arts 
and devices of material prosperity. Where 
will you find them more richly and worthily 
utilized than in the great West? From the 
nature of the case more thought has so far 
been given to agriculture than to manu- 
factures. But on what a broad, what a 
really intelligent scale has agriculture been 
developed! Every year sees new devices of 
machinery to increase the crops or harvest 
them. Irrigation has turned barren wastes 
into vineyards and gardens. Scientific skill 
has enlarged and enriched old products until 
they seem like new discoveries, has taken the 
dwarfed and stunted offspring of nature and 
turned it into most succulent and healthful 
food for man. 


Nor must it for a moment be supposed that | 


this splendid cultural activity of the West has 
been confined to material production only. 
Nowhere in the world has there ever been such 


vigorous effort, such generous outlay to foster | 
things of the spirit. What country ever knew | 


anything like the educational institutions that 
offer every conceivable benefit to rich and poor 
both? Kindergartens take the infant from | 
the-cradle, and pass him on through a bewil- | 
dering richness of preparation to classical | 
schools, technical schools, vocational schools, 
art schools, and universities that give to both 
men and women every opportunity that pa- 
tience can conceive and that the most hidden 
aptitude can profit by. 


be no vestige of ignorance left beyond the 
Mississippi River. 

And all this energy is directed, although 
perhaps sometimes blindly, to large and beau- 
tiful ends. There is nothing narrow about it, 
nothing mean. The farms are large, the cities 


are large, even the small cities are laid out | 


grandly with all the equipment needed for the 
service of manifold generations. What is best 
of all, the hearts of the people are large, large 
in aspiration, large in courtesy, large in gen- 
erosity. 

The same breadth shows in matters of art 
and literature. The West has not yet achieved 
anything supreme in these creative fields; but 
she is laying the foundation for it on a mag- 
nificent scale. ‘‘Give mea patron like Mzcenas 
and I will write poetry like Vergil,’’ said the 
old Roman. No patron was ever more lavish 
than the West, and the Vergils will come. 
How splendidly Western is that great histor- 
ical production, Bancroft’s forty - volumed 
history of the Pacific region. It does not 


If money and effort | 
can make an educated people, there ought to. 


| Why, it is a nation of idealists, a people for- 
ever straining toward the utmost bounds of 
possibility and beyond! 

That is true in a sense. But by an ideal 
we mean something recognized as above our- 
selves, and that constant recognition is what 
the American people most need. We are too 
well satisfied with the vast things we have 
unquestionably accomplished, too well con- 
tented with the manifold progress we have 
indisputably made. In this mysterious world 
of activity and possibility, to be satisfied is 
| little better than to be ded. As'a people we 
| need humility. We are too prone to look down 
on other nations, on other habits, on the past 
| and the lessons of the past. The eternal value 
| of an ideal is that it makes you look not down 
but up. 

And as we need humility, so we need sacri- 
fice. The instinct of it is in our hearts, most 
ready, most abundant. Give the American 
people a great cause that they believe in and 
they will sacrifice everything—time, wealth, 
pleasure, luxury; but if they do not see the 
great cause, they will dally, dress, dance, 
spend, gossip, now dawdle over a Sunday 
paper, and now drive an automobile in mad 
hurry to get nowhere. 








THE GREATEST NEED. 





need most, east and west, is God. We 

have our churches, with splendid 
kitchens for social gatherings, with widely 
| organized charities to meet the needs of this 
temporal life; but to the great mass of the 
‘American people the presence of God is nota 
real thing. They name His name with rever- 
ence, they respect the traditions their fathers 
| have handed down to them; but for themselves 
they do not attempt to look farther than the 
, hurry and the splendor and the business and 
| the casual honesty of this world. 

Somehow, somewhere, through the out- 

burst of a new revelation or the purifying 
of an old, the hearts of these hundred mil- 
|lions of people must be thrilled with an 
enthusiasm that will take them out of them- 
selves and make them see their wealth, their 
prosperity, their material achievement as a 
mere vanity of vanities unless it is accom- 
panied by the deeper life that is abiding and 
eternal. 
| Now the West, with that lavish hospitality, 
| that large-hearted courtesy which we all know 
so well, invites the whole nation, the whole 
| world, to come and visit her, promising such 
royal entertainment as no one is better able 
| to provide. It is to be hoped that the country 
| will widely accept the invitation. We feel 
sure that all who do accept it will be astonished 
at the achievement of the West, at its energy, 
| its courage, the magnificent scale on which it 
—- things. And mingled with the astonish- 
ment let there be no sectional envy, no spirit 
of criticism, but let the outcome of this great 
effort be the obliteration of differences, so that 
all sections of the country may be drawn closer 
together, and that more and more there may 
be neither East nor West nor North nor South, 
but only one free, triumphant, man-loving, 
God-fearing America. 


QO word will sum it all up. What we 








week, and we’re a long way from civilization. 
Can we live on meat alone, Mac?’’ 

‘*Pretty sure to come down with dysentery 
if we do—for any length of time,’’ admitted 
the medical student reluctantly, 

There was silence round the fire. 

“We didn’t start this expedition right,’’ 
said Horace, at last. ‘‘I should have planned 
it better. We ought to have come with two or 
three canoes and with twice as much grub, 
and we should have brought several pairs of 
boots apiece. ’”” 

He thrust out his foot; his bare skin showed 
through the ripped leather. 

‘*Make moccasins,’’ Mac suggested. 

‘*They wouldn’t stand the rough traveling 
tor any time.’’ 

‘*What do you think we ought to do, 
Horace?’? asked Fred. 

‘*Well, I hate to retreat as much as any- 
one,’? said Horace, after a pause. ‘‘But I 
‘now—better than either of you—the risk of 
‘osing our lives if we try to run it too fine on 
provisions. At the same time I do think that 
we oughtn’t to give up till we’ve reached the 
head of this river. It’s probably not more 
chan ten or fifteen miles up.’’ 

After some discussion they decided that 
Macgregor and Fred should make the journey 





to the head of the river, carrying provisions 
for three days; that would give them one day 
in which to prospect at the source. Mean- 
while, Horace was to strike across country to 
the northwest, to the headwaters of the White- 
fish River, about fifteen miles away. 

The next morning, therefore, they carefully 
cached the canoe, the tent, and the heavy part 
of the outfit, and started. They were all to be 
back on the third evening at the latest, whether 
they found anything or not. 

Fred and Mac made a wide detour to avoid 
the hut of the trappers. They had a hard 
day’s tramp over the rough country, but 
reached their destination rather sooner than 
they expected. The river, shrunk to a rapid 
creek, ended in a tiny lake between two 
hills. 

The general surface of the country was the 
same as that which had already grown so 
monotonously familiar, except that there was 
rather more outcrop of bed rock. Nowhere 
could they see anything that seemed to suggest 
the presence of blue clay, and although they 
spent the whole of the next twenty-four hours 
in making wide circles round the lake, they 
found nothing. 

The following morning they started back, 
depressed and miserable. If Horace’s trip 





should also prove fruitless, the chances of 
their finding the diamonds would be slim 
indeed. The Smoke River made a wide turn 
to the west and north, and they concluded that 
a straight line by compass across the wilder- 
ness would save them several miles of travel, 
and would also give them a chance to see some 
fresh ground. They left the river, therefore, 
and struck a bee line to the southeast. The 
new ground proved as unprofitable as the old, 
and somewhat rougher. The journey had 
been hard on shoe leather; Fred was limping 
badly. 

Late in the afternoon the boys stopped to 
rest on the top of a bare, rocky ridge, where 
the black flies were not so bad as in the valleys. 
They guessed that they were about four or 
five miles from camp. The sun shone level 
and warm from the west, and the boys sat in 
silence, tired and discouraged. 

‘*?’m afraid we’re not going to make a mil- | 
lion this trip, Mae,’’ said Fred, at last. 

‘*No,’? Peter replied soberly. ‘* Unless 
Horace has struck something. ’’ 


‘*Tt’s too big a country to look over inch by 


inch. If there really are any diamond beds —’’ 

‘Oh, there must be some. 
scattered stones last summer, you know. But 
of course the beds may be far underground. 


Horace found | 


In South Africa they often have to sink deep 
shafts to strike them. ’’ 

Fred did not answer at once. He had taken 
out the field glass that he carried, and was 
turning it aimlessly this way and that, when 
Mac spoke suddenly: 

‘*What’s that moving in the ravine—see! 
About a hundred yards up, below the big cedar 
on the rock.’’ 

‘Ground hog, likely,’’ said Fred, turning 
the glass toward the rocky gorge, through 
which ran a little stream that lay at the base 
of the ridge. ‘‘I don’t see anything. Oh— 
yes, now I’ve got ’em. One—two—three— 
four little animals. Why, they’re playing 
together like kittens! They look like young 
foxes, only they’re far too dark-colored. ’’ 

Mace suddenly snatched the glass. But Fred, 
now that he knew where to look, could see 
| the moving black specks with his unaided eye. 
Just behind them was a dark opening that 
| might be the mouth of a den. 
| ‘*'They are foxes!’’ said Mac. ‘‘It’sa family 
| of fox cubs. You’re right. And—and—why, 
man, they’re black—every one of them!’’ 
| He lowered the glass, almost dropping it in 
his excitement, and stared at his companion. 

‘*Fred, it’s a den of black foxes!’’ 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE KINGS AT MALMO. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


ANHOOD is not measured by the size of 
the chest, but by the quality of the heart. 
To him who says Just What He Likes ’twill fall 
To hear Some Things He Doesn’t Like at all. 
T is the small congregation on a stormy Sun- 
day that deserves the minister’s best sermon. 
Y early spring there will be fully two 
million automobiles in use in this coun- 
try. The number registered in the several 
states in 1914 was 1,808, 441. 
UR manufacturers are not at all unwilling 
to mark their products ‘‘Made in the 
United States.’’ The difficulty lies in the fool- 
ish belief of many Americans that anything 
made abroad is necessarily better than a simi- 
lar thing made here. 
HE threatened filibuster against the gov- 
ernment ship purchase bill recalls the 
fact that the last filibuster openly employed 
in the Senate toward the end of a short session 
resulted in the defeat of a ship subsidy bill. It 
happened in 1907, under the leadership of the 
late Senator Carmack of Tennessee. 
OR the first time since the Crimean War, 
England has sold foreign ships at auction, 
under prize court rulings. The first lot of 
four, sold in London on January 5th, brought 
$650,000, which will be divided among the 
men of the whole navy. The old custom was 
to give all the prize money to the officers and 
crew of the ship that made the capture. 


FEW years ago all the Jewish immigrants 
in this country were crowded together in 
city tenements. There are still millions of them 
in the cities, but they are going in great num- 
bers to the farms. When the Federation of 
Jewish Farmers of America, which was organ- 
ized only five years ago, recently held its annual 
meeting there were representatives from sixty- 
three local associations in as many rural com- 
munities in eleven states. 
XPERTS in wireless telegraphy are greatly 
pleased at the extreme range and power | 
of the government wireless station at Arling- 
ton, in Virginia. The station is in constant 
communication with the station on the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. It has also been able to 
communicate with San Diego, in California, 
during the daytime. Because of atmospheric 
conditions, communication with that station 
has heretofore been possible only at night. 


N 1840, when Max Schneckenburger, then, 
it is said, a druggist’s assistant in Bern, 
wrote ‘* Die Wacht am Rhein,’’ Germany was 
expecting an attack by France. The verses, 





which appeared in a small volume with others | 
of a similar nature, attracted little notice. | 
The author died in 1849, unknown, and little | 
dreaming that twenty years later, when the | 
war with France did come, his song, set to | 
stirring music by Karl Wilhelm, would become | 
the national anthem. 

URING the past ten years the Conserva- 

tion Commission of New York has been 
restocking the wilder regions of the Adiron- 
dacks with beaver. In 1905 rangers familiar 
with the region reported that there were only 
forty of the animals left. There are now be- 
tween fifteen hundred and two thousand, 
partly of native stock, partly of stock imported 
from the Yellowstone country. Perhaps the 
Adirondacks will again be worthy of their 
name, which in the Mohawk tongue means 
‘*the tree eaters.’’ 





strength and vigor. To put it briefly, ‘‘keep 
a stiff knee’’ is the German for ‘‘keep a stiff 
upper lip.’’ m 


NEUTRAL RIGHTS AT SEA. 


[: such a war as the present, it was inevi- 


& 


table that grave questions should arise 
between the United States and the bellig- 


erent powers; but the facts regarding the issue | 


that we are now considering with Great Britain 
are simple and easily understood. 

Great Britain virtually commands the sea 
throughout the world. It has obtained its 
supremacy by long-continued and _ persistent 
adherence to the policy, carried out at enormous 
expense, of making its navy more than twice 
as powerful as that of any other nation. .In 
following that policy it has had in mind the 
possible outbreak of such a conflict as that in 
which it is now engaged—that is, a war with 
other maritime and commercial countries. Its 
foresight has given it a great advantage, which 
it naturally wishes to use to the utmost. 

Its strategy has two objects: to assist its 
allies on land by means of its army, and to 
weaken the enemy by cutting off supplies of 
such articles as he needs and does not produce, 
or produces only in insufficient quantity. The 
list includes rubber for military automobiles, 
copper for ammunition and other things, and 
leather for the soldiers’ shoes, a new pair of 
which must be issued to every infantryman 
about once a month. 

The United States is the great source of 
supply for many of these things, and like all 
other neutral nations, has the right to sell 
them or anything else, whether contraband 
or not, to a belligerent. In the case of con- 
traband, the shipper runs the risk of losing 
his venture; and neither he nor the United 
States has any ground of complaint if the 
opposing belligerent seizes the cargo. But 
when we trade with a neutral nation the case 
is different. To neutrals we have the right 
to sell anything, whether contraband or not, 
without interference from anyone. 

It happens, however, that Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Italy, all neutral 
governments, are so situated that they can 
trade with Germany and Austria without risk 
of interference from Great Britain. Since we 
have the right to trade with them, it follows 
that, unless some power intervenes, we can 
send contraband goods without hindrance to 
any port on the North Sea, or to the Mediter- 
ranean, and that the consignee of the goods 
can send them into Germany. 

But at that point Great Britain does inter- 
vene. It claims the right to search vessels 
that are carrying cargoes to countries able to 
trade with its enemy, and if the cargo is one 
that cannot be thoroughly examined at sea, to 
take the vessel to a British port, and there 
discharge its cargo for examination. 

The United States government does not dis- 
pute the right of search, but it complains that 
the exercise of it, which is at best a hardship 
to a neutral country, has been needlessly 
severe in method. It is a method that makes 
delay, causes expense, and discourages and 
impedes our commerce. 

That is the chief ground of the friendly 
remonstrance that our government sent to the 
government of Great Britain. Sir Edward 
Grey’s reply is most friendly. It admits the 
soundness of our position and the justice of 
our complaint, but pleads the necessity of the 
case, and promises only that the British gov- 
ernment will not go beyond its rights, and 
that it will exercise those rights with as 
careful a regard for American interests as is 
consistent with its own security. 

The incident will be useful in several ways. 
Our own government will be more careful 
about allowing suspicious cargoes to clear from 
our ports, and Great Britain will try harder 
to keep the neutral countries of Europe from 
reshipping contraband to Germany. 
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A VIRGINIA EXAMPLE. 


IRGINIA is showing the far-reaching 
y results for good that follow when 
teachers, school boards and parents 
work together-for the welfare of. the schools 


jand for other worthy interests of the neigh- 


| borhood. Throughout the state there are 


HE ‘‘goose step,’’ or parade step, which 

every company of German soldiers use | 
when they march past an officer, appears | 
ridiculous to foreigners, but the German | 
drillmasters have a psychological reason for 
requiring it. They maintain that courage 
rises with muscular effort, and that with deep 
breathing comes mental poise. The use of the 
unflexed leg in the goose step is merely a 
means to an end; the purpose of the step is | 
to make the soldier conscious of his physical | 


| 


, Seven hundred school and civic leagues that a 


state association, which works with the state 
department of education, has organized in 
country school districts. Each league is a 
neighborhood club that meets weekly or fort- 
nightly in the schoolhouse. 

The improvement of the school itself is, of 
course, the chief aim of each league. At their 
meetings the leagues discuss subjects related 
to the schools— good roads, public health, 
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improved methods of farming, and so forth. 
They also hold spelling bees, musical enter- 
tainments, and purely social gatherings. 

During the school year 1912-13, the seven 
hundred leagues raised $65,000, which they 
expended for school libraries, pictures, pianos, 
window shades, and other improvements. One 
league raised $2,500 for the improvement of 
the roads that lead to the schoolhouse. Asa 
result of the new interest model schoolhouses 
now stand where a few years ago stood wholly 
inadequate buildings. 

All this means of course that the commu- 
nities have accomplished much more than the 
bare statistics tell. It means that men and 
women have been trained in a practical citi- 
zenship adapted to rural needs. 


® © 


SECRETS OF HOSPITALITY. 


"Tai hospitality does not lie in great 
display or in lavish expense. There are 
magnificent houses thrown open wide at 
stated times to a great array of guests; but the 
guests arrive uneasily, and depart as soon as 
courtesy permits. There are royal banquets, 
where every delicacy is lavished; but there is 
no cordiality in either giver or receiver, and 
the banqueters are sated before they sit down. 
And the owners of those‘ houses and the framers 
of those feasts wonder why men and women go 
with such eagerness to quiet homes and simple 
tables, where there is no luxury whatever. 

One secret lies in entertaining your friends 
as nearly as possible after the fashion in 
which you live yourself. People worth in- 
viting come, not to see your house, but to 
see you. For set occasions some little prepa- 
ration may be necessary, but even that little 
is often too much. What every visitor appre- 
ciates most is seeing the family as nearly as 
possible as it lives, and being made a part of 
it. The houses that open in that way, as it 
were by the touch of a spring, are the houses 
that are loved and frequented. The guest 
who is most enjoyed and who most enjoys 
himself is the guest who comes unexpectedly ; 
and the great hosts of the world are never found 
unready for one more. There was always an 
extra place in Lady Holland’s full dining room, 
and you could not disturb the hostess’s con- 
tentment, although you might that of her 
guests. ‘‘Luttrell, make room,’’ she said on 
one occasion. ‘‘It must be made,’’ Luttrell 
murmured, ‘‘for it does not exist.’’ And 
Robert Toombs, when his table was over- 
crowded, remarked, ‘‘I do not object to having 
more friends than room. It is usually the 
other way in this world.’’ 

But another secret lies even deeper. It con- 
sists in always wanting to see your friends. 
Most of us have our hours for being social, but 
when we are busy, or weary, or dull, we ask 
to be let alone. And no disguise of courtesy, 
however creditable, will altogether conceal our 
reluctance. Your truly hospitable heart desires 
always to see those it loves, is ready even to 
go out in kindness and sympathy to those it 
does not love. You may say that that is a 
gift inborn; but, like many other apparently 
inborn gifts, some degree of it can be acquired. 

There was a lady once who said, ‘‘I believe 
I should like to talk to everyone in the world. ’’ 
And the same lady said again, ‘‘I do not think 
I ever saw anyone coming to my house whom I 
was not glad to see.’’ No doubt this lady exag- 
gerated; but, none the less, she represented 
the hospitable spirit in its most genuine form. 
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SCANDINAVIA. 


"T= geographical position of the Scandi- 
navian countries makes their attitude 
toward the present war a matter of 
peculiar importance. Consult a map of north- 
ern Europe, and see what a help or what a 
hindrance to one or the other of the belliger- 
ent forces Denmark, Sweden, or Norway 
might be. 

It is to their interest to be neither help nor 
hindrance; but it is hard for them to maintain 
an unimpeachable neutrality. In the belief 
that by making common cause they might 
strengthen their position, the kings of the 
three countries came together the week be- 
fore Christmas in a memorable meeting at 
Malm, a strongly fortified seaport of Sweden, 
on ‘*The Sound,’’ directly opposite Copen- 
hagen, the capital of Denmark. King Gustaf 
of Sweden invited King Christian of Denmark 
and King Haakon of Norway to meet him 
there to consider matters vital to the interest 
of the three kingdoms. 

Undoubtedly the people of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, like the people of other neutral 
countries, are divided in their sympathies, but 
there is no way of ascertaining to which side 








the majority in any one of them lean. It 
might be presumed that in Sweden the fear of 
Russian aggression would lead the people to 
favor Germany. The Danes, on the other 
hand, might fairly be expected to dread a 
German victory, as forecasting the loss of their 
national existence. They do not forget Schles- 
wig-Holstein, and they know how great a 
temptation to German enterprise is the Danish 
command of the passage from the North Sea 
to the Baltic by way of the Kattegat. 

But however they may differ in their senti- 
ment toward the belligerents, the three coun- 
tries have grievances against both Great Britain 
and Germany for interfering with their trade, 
and are united in the determination to secure 
their rights if they can, but in any event not 
to be drawn into the war. They are resolved 
to lay no foundation for hostility toward them 
on the part of any of the powers when the 
war shall have ended. The purpose of the 
conference at Malmé was to accomplish that 
result. 

Each of the three sovereigns was attended 
by his foreign minister and a brilliant suite. 
A great popular demonstration greeted them 
when they met, and again when they parted. 
The meeting itself was most cordial, and its 
action entirely harmonious. What was agreed 
upon has not been made public, but the three 
kings are evidently satisfied. They have 
authorized an official statement that the codp- 
eration is to continue. That assures united 
and therefore probably effective action in the 
present crisis, and establishes a basis for future 
harmony between governments that heretofore 
have shown more or less suspicion and jealousy 


of one another. 
® & 


RELIGION ASTIR. 


NE of the subjects that the great war 
has brought under lively discussion is 
religion. 

First there was a cry that Christianity, the 
accepted religion of all except one of the Euro- 
pean peoples engaged, should have prevented 
them from getting into such a wholesale quar- 
rel, and that since it did not, it has failed. 
But since Christianity has been at work for 
nineteen centuries, in all of which war has 
been constantly recurring, it seems either too 
soon or too late to condemn it because it has 
not abolished war. 

Now the idea is common that out of the 
immense upheaval that Christendom is under- 
going there may come far-reavhing changes 
in the apparatus of Christianity. If such 
changes do come, they will come up from the 
bottom, as a result of a great quickening of 
the spirit, after the sorrow, distress, and 
bereavement that will so abound in Europe, 
and that will send millions of people in search 
of consolation wherever they may find it. 

There is already a marked revival of interest 
in the soul. Along with the great growth 
of efficiency in machines for destroying the 
bodies of men, there comes this awakening of 
concern about the immortal, bullet-proof part 
of us. Two writers as far apart as Miinster- 
berg, the Prussian, and Maeterlinck, the 
Belgian, have lately written of it, both with 
confidence that there is a soul, and that it is 
worth considering. 

After all, that is at the foundation of religion. 
A form of religion that is merely ethical, that 
merely qualifies men to meet the ordinary 
difficulties of this world, is not enough. That 
is no more than a philosophy. But when men 
realize that they have souls, and that there is 
a life after death for which they must make 
ready, then comes real religion, and it is 
coming very fast to this world just now. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


EXICO.— Within a week of President 
Gutierrez’s hopeful declaration that a 

plan was on foot for the reconciliation of all 
the armed forces in Mexico, he was a fugitive 
from the capital, and Gen. Roque Gonzales 
Garza was occupying the chair of provisional 
president in Mexico City. Gutierrez, who has 
chafed under the influence that Villa and 
Zapata exert over the convention of military 
chieftains that assumes to govern Mexico, left 
the capital on January 16th, after having been 
for several days in correspondence with Gen- 
eral Obregon, the Carranza commander at 
Puebla. Healso issued a long statement, which 
was cabled to Washington from Vera Cruz, in 
which he accused Villa and Zapata of causing 
the summary and unjustifiable execution of 
many citizens, of condoning robbery and pil- 
lage, and of tyrannizing over the convention. 
Garza, the new president, was formerly private 
secretary to Francisco Madero, and a member 
of his first provisional cabinet. General Villa 
started for Mexico City, but went no farther 
than Queretaro. Washington heard that he was 
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preparing to evacuate Mexico City, which the 
armies of General Obregon already threaten, 
and to withdraw his troops-to the north. Ac- 
cording to one report, he and General Angeles 
are thinking of setting up a new republic in that 
part of Mexico north of Monterey, Durango and 
Mazatlan. The political chaos in Mexico was 
never more complete. ——Great Britain, through 
its ambassador at Washington, made vigorous 
protests against the action of Carranza officials 
at Tampico, who had forbidden the export of 
oil from that port because the foreign owners 
of the wells refused to pay an extra tax that 
the Carranza government had levied on them. 
The oil is, or may at any time become, a 
necessity of war to Great Britain. On January 
16th, the Carranza officials raised the embargo 
on oil shipments, although the matter of the 
tax seems still unsettled. 
& 
ONGRESS.—The immigration bill, shorn 
of most of the Senate amendments, but 
still containing the provision for the exclusion 
of aliens who cannot read, was finally passed 
by both Houses on January 15th, and sent to 
the President.——The Senate, by a vote of 38 
to 40, refused to amend the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill by adding to it a clause for- 
bidding the sale of liquor in the District. —— 
The feeling on the administration’s ship 
purchase bill grows strong. The Democratic 
Senators have voted to press the bill in prefer- 
ence to everything except appropriation bills, 
and the Republicans are prepared to filibuster 
indefinitely rather than permit the bill to pass. 
The war appropriation bill, together with Sec- 
retary Garrison’s recommendation that army 
organizations be recruited to full strength, 
which would add 25,000 men to the army, 
was under discussion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. On January 19th that house 
passed a river and harbor bill that appropri- 
ates $34,000, 000. > 
HE RISE IN WHEAT.—The price of 
wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade 
rose sharply to more than $1.40 a bushel on 
January 15th. The President has directed the 
Attorney General to inquire into the matter, 
and see whether any illegal combinations were 
manipulating the market; but it is believed 
that the extraordinary demand for our wheat 
by the European countries is sufficient to 
account for the rise in price. 
& 


EUTRAL COMMERCE.—Great Britain 

reports that it is making every effort to 
examine and discharge neutral vessels held for 
examination with the greatest promptness, and 
that merino wool might be exported from 
ports of the British Empire to the United 
States, whenever it was clear that the wool 
was not intended for trans-shipment to other 


countries, 
De] 


ANTO DOMINGO INVESTIGATION. 
The charges against James M. Sullivan, 
United States minister at Santo Domingo, are 
under investigation in New York by United 
States Senator-elect Phelan of California as 
commissioner. It is alleged that Mr. Sullivan 


was improperly interested in securing contracts | _ 


for public improvements in the Dominican 
Republic for his personal and political friends. 
& 


HE ITALIAN EARTHQUAKE.—The 

disaster was even more general and more 
severe than it was at first reported to be. 
Several fresh shocks followed the one on 
January 13th, and a great number of towns 
and villages in the Abruzzi, Calabria, and the 
central Apennines were destroyed. The latest 
reports on January 20th pointed to a death roll 
of at least forty thousand, while exposure and 
hunger among those who escaped the earth- 
quake itself were daily adding to the total. 
The Italian Parliament has voted $1,000,000 
for relief, and the authorities say that no out- 
side help will be needed. 

& 

ECENT DEATHS. — At London, on 

January 15th, Admiral Sir George Nares, 
naval officer and arctic explorer, aged 83.—— 
At Petrograd, on January 17th, Lieutenant 
General Stoessel, the defender of Port Arthur 
in the Russo-Japanese War. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From January 13th to January 20th.) 


On January 19th, the Germans launched an 
aérial raid at England, probably made by 
aéroplanes and Parseval airships, although it 
was too dark to distinguish the air craft. 
Bombs were dropped on Yarmouth, King’s 
Lynn, Cromer, and other towns on the coast 
of Norfolk, and also at Sandringham, where 
King George has a palace. More or less dam- 
age was done, and a few persons were killed. 
Sandringham Palace was not damaged. The 
King and Queen had been staying there, but 
went to London that very day. 

The brunt of the fighting in the west seems 
to have shifted from Belgium to the banks of 
the Aisne—at least for a time. It was even 
reported that the Germans had abandoned 
some of the shore villages along the North 
Sea, because they were being shelled by British 





gunboats, and there seemed to be nothing 
gained by holding them. On the other hand, 
there was some lively work along the Aisne, 
particularly north of Soissons. This sum- | 
mary spoke last week of a vigorous French 
offensive there, which began with some pros- 
pect of success. It ended in a decided reverse, 
however; for the French were driven back 
across the Aisne almost to Soissons. The 
Germans declare that the engagement was a 
victory of importance; the French say that 
the only reason they could not maintain their 
positions was that the flooded condition of the 
Aisne made it impossible to reinforce them. 
At all events, the forward movement along the 
river was definitely stopped.” 

There was also some fierce fighting at La 
Boisselle, which is south of Arras. The Ger- 
mans drove the French out of the village, but 
the French assert they 
turned the tables on them 
the next day.- The Ger- 
Mans reported advances 
west of Verdun, and the 
French said they had 
gairied . some important 
positions in the forest of 
Lé Ptétie in the rear of 
i St. Mihiel. The weather 
continued stormy, and 
conditions were nowhere 
favorable for a wWidely- 
extended offensive move- 
ment. The English 
volunteer army, which has now had several 
months’ training in camp, has begun to move 
across to France.".Just how many men have 
joined the colors, and how many are being 
sent to General Joffre’s assistance, we do not 
know; but it is probable that by spring there 
will be more than a million fresh British troops 
added to the army in France. 

From Poland came little news that was 
illuminating. It was reported on January 15th 
that a new Russian army, with a strength of 
several hundred thousand men, was moving 
down the Vistula toward Thorn, and that it 
had already occupied Plock. Official confirma- 
tion of that fact is lacking, and the strength of 
the movement is probably exaggerated. But 
now that determined German attacks on the 
Bzura River front have ceased, the Russian 
forces may feel it safe to push forward in the 
north, in the hope of compelling von Hinden- 
burg to withdraw his army from its advanced 
position in front of Warsaw. So far no such 
effect has been observed, and from the direction 
of Kielce, which is southwest of Warsaw, the 
Germans are reported to be making another 
advance in force. Artillery engagements oc- | 
eurred along the Donajeec River, where the | 
Russians face an Austro-German army, but | 
no progress was made by eitherarmy. Neither | 
Cracow nor Warsaw seems in immediate danger | 
of siege. The Russians say that their forces are | 
already in Transylvania, which they entered | 
through the Kirlibaba pass. 

Russian naval vessels sunk a number of 
Turkish transports on their way to Trebizond, | 





GENERAL VON FRANCOIS, 
COMMANDING A GERMAN 
ARMY IN POLAND. 








GERMAN SOLDIERS FIRING AT A HOSTILE | 
AEROPLANE. | 


| 
in the Black Sea, and several thousand soldiers | 
were drowned. These troops were intended | 
to reinforce Enver Pasha’s army, which with | 
Erzerum as a base has. been trying to invade | 
the Caucasus. If Turkey is unable to get help 
to her forces there, the Russians will probably | 
invade Armenia, for they have cleared the 
Turks out of the Caucasus. On January 17th, 
Petrograd reported the third victory within | 
two weeks—this time at Kara-Urgan—over the 
corps that had come too late to the relief of | 
the army at Ardahan. | 
There was no naval news of importance 
during the week, and nothing that was trust- 
worthy came from the Balkan region. | 
The appointment of Baron Burian, who is | 
a Hungarian, to succeed Count Berchtold as | 
premier and foreign minister of the dual mon- 
archy is an event of some significance; for it 
shows that Hungary is disposed to insist on a 
wider recognition, perhaps even on predomi- 
nance in the affairs of the empire. There isa 
party in Hungary that desires actual independ- 
ence, but the greater part of the nation would 
be content if it could get political control over 
Austria. The necessity of preserving the 
loyalty of Hungary at this time may lead the 
Austrians to make concessions that would not 
easily be won in time of peace. Austria has 
called the reservists as far back as the class of 
1875 to the colors. That means that men nearly 
sixty years old are bearing arms. 




















Well fortified 


Indeed he is! Fortified inside as 


well as out. You can see this by 
his well-chosen bulwark of defence. 


His mother evidently is one of 
those sensible housewives who 
order Campbell’s Soups by the 
dozen or the case. And probably 
half the order at least is for 


SOUP 


This is the practical way to buy. It saves 
your time; saves you from bother and delay; 
and insures you a delicious nourishing soup- 
course every day so that the "inner man" is 
sure to be fortified constantly at a most vital 
point. And you are fortified against all sorts 
of embarrassing emergencies. 


You can’t make a mistake in ordering by 
the dozen or the case. Our unlimited guar- 
antee stands behind every can. 


Your money back if not satisfied. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) | Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 


LOOK FOR THE RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 
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CANTERBURY BELLS 
Sy Susan Hartley Swett~ 


N grandma’s pleasant garden 
They blossomed long ago, 
With sleepy scarlet poppies 
And lilies white as snow ; 
Blue Canterbury bells that seemed 
Like flowers in gardens I had dreamed. 


Their musky fragrance tempted 

The bees in droning herds; 
Into their deep cells darted 

The jeweled humming birds ; 
Drooping and half-asleep they swung, 
But always in my ear they sung 


Of far and lonely countries 
Across the wide blue sea, 
Of bells in lofty turrets 
That spilled sweet melody ; 
In gardens by some river gay 
Where quaint-garbed folks keep holiday ; 


Of stately cities lying 
’Neath fair cathedral towers, 
That on the blue sky blossomed 
Like pinnacles of flowers; 
Of stately.swans that seemed to float 
To music on a castle moat. 


But now that grandma’s garden 
Is lost in mists of years, 
Their blooms as blue and dewy 
I pluck to-day in tears. 
But holding them against my ear 
Chimes sweeter than of old I hear. 


With the same spell they take me 
To a country stranger yet, 

More beautiful and fairy 
Untouchéd by regret, 

For with their fine, faint melody 

They sing my childhood back to me. 


® & 


FOR HIS SON’S SAKE. 


HE greatest surprise of my life,” said 
a certain clergyman, ‘‘came the day I 
revisited my first city church and found 
Geoffry Ransome teaching a Bible class 
for young men. I had known him as 
a brilliant man and a scholar, but 

a scoffer. He was the leading lawyer in that city, 

and he had hardly recognized my existence during 

the five years I worked among his clients. 

**T have sometimes wished I could tell you 
about it,’ Geoffry Ransome told me when I spoke 
to him after Sunday school. ‘One afternoon two 
years ago my nine-year-old son rushed into the 
library with the question, ‘“Father, what happened 
at Elim?’’ Ishook my head and continued to read. 

««**Never mind, father,” replied the boy, as he 
left the room. “I'll ask Tommy Riggs. He’ll 
know.” 

**‘Ask Tommy Riggs! Did Tommy Riggs, the 
son of the sexton, know something of which I and 
my son were ignorant? Where was Elim, any- 
way? I took up a Bible, and when my boy came 
back I told him that the Israelites once encamped 
at Elim, and found there twelve wells of water and 
seventy palm trees. 

“*The expression of delight on that child’s face 
was a study. “Oh, I am so glad!” he cried. 
*‘Wasn’t God good to lead them to a place like 
that? Tommy won’t get ahead of me onthat. He 
knows a lot, for his mother helps him every Sunday 
afternoon.” 

“*That was too much for me. My son trying to 
keep pace with Tommy Riggs and his mother! 
Five minutes later the child was encamped by my 
side with Bible, lesson paper, scissors, and even a 
tube of library paste, for there were pictures to be 
pasted in that cherished paper of his. We worked 
for an hour that afternoon—and we’ve been study- 
ing together ever since. 

***Less than a year ago Mr. Morton, your suc- 
cessor, called at the house, and my son gave him 
a glowing account of his ‘“‘Sunday afternoons with 
father.”” Mr. Morton called at my office and told 
me that my presence was needed at all the serv- 
ices of the church. Without giving me time to 
find any excuse, he repeated my son’s flattering 
description of his father. We both laughed, but 
he had won his point. For the sake of my son I 
went regularly to church and Sunday school, and 
six months later I joined the church. When the 
teacher of the Bible class left the city I was 
chosen to take his place because of—my rather 
extensive knowledge of the Bible. My son was a 
thorough instructor.’ ” 

*® 


THE JOY OF LIFE. 


ISS Hayden waited impatiently for her 
change. A fretful frown darkened her 
brow. It was tedious shopping, and 
she had not found the particular cut 
crystal buttons she wished. And now 
she was being delayed by some tire- 

some mistake about the change. It was all very 

irritating. 

“Yes,” said the little clerk who had served her, 
to the girl who stood next her behind the counter, 
“T had a mighty nice birthday. Honestly, Laura, 
I think I’ve got about the best folks I know. I 
just wish you’d been at our house last night; we 
had such a good time!” 

“Did you have a party, Helen?” inquired Laura, 
after she had patiently told a merely curious 
shopper the price of at least a dozen sets of 
buttons. 

“Yes; it was a surprise party, or I would have 
asked you. You see, we’re all saving up to get 
mother a new brass bed for Christmas. So of 
course I didn’t expect to have any party or any 
presents, but when I got home mother told me to 
put on my pink silk crépe blouse and my white 
ratiné skirt, because there was to be company 
to dinner. She wouldn’t tell me who it was—I’m 
sorry, madam, that you have to wait so long. The 
inspector has to straighten it out.” 

“IT don’t mind waiting.” Miss Hayden was aston- 
ished to hear herself speaking rather pleasantly. 

“It was Jimmy Pollard. Mother had telephoned 
him, and he brought me the loveliest bunch of 
sweet peas. The big, pink, butterfly kind, you 
know. Mother had them in a glass on the table, 
but after dinner I pinned them on my blouse, and 
they were just lovely. We had peach cobbler, 
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because I like it best of anything, and mother 
thought it would be nice to have our dessert then, 
instead of on Sunday. The dinner was a pres- 
It was grand, really—chicken, 


ent from mother. 





green corn, and everything. Jimmy said he had 
never eaten a better dinner. Then there were the 
presents, all tucked under my plate. Bess gave 
me a written promise to make my bed for a month. 
I don’t know anything I’d have liked better, for I 
just hate to make a bed, and I don’t like to leave 
it for mother to do. Bess doesn’t have to get to 
her office nearly so early as I have to get down 
here. 

“Louise gave me her I. O. U. to wear her beau- 
tiful pink sash whenever I want to. I think that’s 


a specially generous gift. And what do you think. 


Bob, my kid brother, had for me? He earned 
quite a lot of money as a messenger last vacation, 
and he gave me a dollar! It was all framed in 
passe partout. He did it himself, and he had 
printed under the dollar, ‘In case of emergency, 
break the glass.’ Wasn’t that funny? I feel now 
as if there’d never be an emergency'great enough 
to break that glass. Maybe, though, if we don’t 
get quite enough money for the brass bed that 
dollar will come in handy. 

“In the evening the neighbors from upstairs— 
they’re awfully pleasant people—came down and 
brought their phonograph, and we had a lot of 
fine music. I just wish you’d been there, Laura. 

‘“‘Here’s your change at last, madam. It was too 
bad you had to wait so long.’’ 

“Tt didn’t matter at all,” smiled Miss Hayden; 
and then, with quite an unusual expression on her 
face, she went to another part of the shop, where 
gloves and laces were sold, and selected a belated 
birthday gift, which a few moments later she sur- 
reptitiously handed to Laura, who, as Miss Hayden 
turned away, read the attached card wonderingly : 

“For Helen, who knows the joy of life.” 


* 6 


A HARD-WON VICTORY. 


HE town of Ware, in Massachusetts, has 
never been under martial law or invaded by 
an enemy. Nevertheless, all its forces— 
police, fire department, medical officers, and vir- 
tually every able-bodied man, working in shifts— 
recently engaged in a desperate night-and-day 
battle of forty-eight hours. The foe was a quick- 
sand; the prize, the life of a citizen; and never 
was a hard-won victory more intelligently and 
gallantly achieved. Among the many columns 
that record slaughter, ruin, and destruction in 
these times of war, the newspaper account of this 
fine little victory of peace should not be over- 
looked. 

Maurice Allen, a newcomer to Ware, bought a 
farm. It had no well, and he started to dig one. 
Twenty-five feet down he struck a quicksand, and 
a partial cave-in engulfed him to the shoulders; 
moreover, his feet were caught between two 
planks, so that he was doubly trapped. Hearing 
his cries for help, his wife ran out and looked down 
the well, and was horrified to see only his head 
emerging from the sand at the bottom. She ran 
to a neighbor’s, who telephoned to the police. 

When the helpers arrived, they did not at first 
suppose that rescue would be difficult. They even 
lowered tools to Allen himself; but as soon as he 
tried to use them, they dislodged more of the 
treacherous soil, and were buried. Then, at the 
imminent risk of his own life a man named Bour- 
geois descended to dig him out. He found it 
possible at first only to scrape with his hands, 
slowly and with infinite precaution, lest he should 
start a slide that would bury Allen completely, or 
reach to his mouth. 

After he had scraped away enough to begin dig- 
ging, the worst seemed over; but it was not. 
Several times he dug the victim free as far as the 
knees; but each time a fresh slide reburied him to 
the shoulders again, while the digger, hauled up 
hastily from above, escaped to safety by the skin 
of his teeth. Hours passed,—hours of dreadful 
waiting to the wife, whom the neighbors with kind 
insistence restrained from watching the losing 
struggle,—and it became clear that other methods 
must be employed. 

As a first precaution, the rescue squad of fifty 
men, under the ingenious leadership and with the 
advice of two doctors, improvised a kind of rough 
diver’s helmet, and lowered it over the head of the 
buried man. It was composed of a barrel, pierced 
with holes at the top, to which were fitted tubes 
for air and food. 

Then they started to dig a shaft some distance 
away, and to connect it with the well by a trench, 
boarding and bracing the walls as they proceeded. 
They worked in three-hour shifts with furious 
eagerness, yet steadily, cheered by the dectors’ 
reports from above the pit that Allen had been 
able to take food and stimulants, was keeping up 
his courage, and complained of nothing except his 
cramped position. He suffered little from expo- 
sure for the very reason that he was so closely sur- 
rounded by the clinging sand. But the workers 
knew that at any moment there might be another 
slide, and that the barrel might not protect him. 
Moreover, as the end of the second day was neared, 
they perceived that his voice was growing faint. 

When at length, uninjured, although dazed and 
numb and exhausted, he was brought safe to the 
surface, the trench the rescuers had dug was 
fifty feet in length and thirty feet deep. Allen and 
the brave Bourgeois were greeted by the waiting 
crowd with cheers of triumph. It took only a few 
days in bed to overcome the effects of the terrible 
ordeal, which must surely have left a firm convic- 
tion in the minds of Maurice Allen and his family 
that they chose well when they moved to Ware. 
Few men can have better cause to be sure of the 
neighborliness of their neighbors. 
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THE PRESCRIPTIONS WERE FILLED. 


HE monotony of the day’s routine ina New 

England village drug store was enlivened the 

other day by the appearance of a very small 
and bright-eyed little boy, bearing a note from his 
mother. He was evidently of foreign race, and 
the note, in the round, painstaking script of a 
recently instructed immigrant, read thus: 

**Please give the bearer a box of coal cream, or 
anything else soothing for a fierce chap.” 

The smiling druggist looked over the counter 
and down on the small boy’s bright eyes and mop 
of dark curls. 

“Are you the ‘fierce chap’?” he inquired 
gravely. 

“My mother she washes, and she has a chap,” 
the small boy explained, with equal gravity. 

“Well, but you’re the chap your mother has, 
aren’t you?” persisted the druggist teasingly. 

The very small boy saw he was being made fun 
of, and drew himself up in resentful dignity. 

**My mother’s hands have the chap. Itisa fierce 
chap, and she wants coal cream. Here is the 
money,” he announced severely. 

“Odd, how quick these foreigners get hold of 








American slang,” commented the druggist to the 
other customer present, as he handed over the 
cold cream. “Here, sonny, this’ll help your 
mother’s hands. But the little fellow was a ‘fierce 
chap,’ wasn’t he?” 

Queerer requests for prescriptions than that of 
this immigrant washerwoman are often received; 
some of them might well puzzle any but the most 
quick-witted of shopkeepers. Hereisone recently 
reported by Mr. Morris Wade. It is a note from 
an excitable mother, whose nerves were appar- 
ently as much in need of treatment as the digestion 
of her infant: 

“My little baby has et up its father’s parish 
plaster. Please to send an anecdote by the inclosed 
little girl.” 
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AN ARTILLERY VICTORY, 
BY BENJAMIN RABIER. 
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THE COUNTERSIGN. 


N interesting picture of the confusion that 
attended the anti-Austrian demonstrations 
in Milan in 1848 is given in ‘‘“Memories of 

Youth,” by Signor Giovanni Visconti Venosta. 
Very early in the morning, says the author, after 
several hours of heavy sleep in a hammock in an 
anteroom of Garnier College, I descended into 
the street and ran into some people who, with 
tricolored shawls across their shoulders, were 
giving orders in the name of the committee of 
defense. They were trying to discipline the revo- 
lution. Falling into their hands, I was stationed 
as a sentinel at a useless barricade that shut off 
Via Durini from the Verziere. The commander, 
having inspected my pistols, and perhaps having 
found them not murderous enough, placed in my 
hands a fencing foil. Then he gave me the coun- 
tersign, “Papa Pio.” 

A little while afterward another chief came along 
who reinforced the post and gave me as a com- 
panion a-good old man who was armed with an 
antique lance. I told him the countersign, and 
we soon became friends. 

A patrol appeared. “Halt!” cried the old man. 
“The countersign?” 

“Concordia, coraggio,” replied the captain of the 
patrol. 

“Truly,” replied my companion, “the counter- 
sign is something else; however, we are all Ital- 
ians, so pass on.” 

& & 


THE WAR GAME. 


Y wife was certainly ruffled, and, more than 
that, she was mystified. She could not 
at all understand what had happened, says 

a contributor to Punch. 

“Have you questioned the servants?” I asked. 

“It is not likely that my servants would amuse 
themselves by throwing lumps of coal on the 
drawing-room carpet,” she.replied. 

“It is the sort of thing a playful kitten might 
do,” I suggested. ‘‘Or a puppy, perhaps.” 

“No, they couldn’t have lifted the tongs, and the 
tongs were in it, too, and three walking sticks; 
and I don’t think there have been any children in 
the house.” 

That evening she announced once and for all 
that the house was bewitched, and she gave it up. 
She had found a loofah, two sponges, and some 
cakes of soap elaborately arranged in a pattern 
on the bathroom floor. 

She had not yet found out, as I had, that it was 
Sinclair and Henry. I donot think that these two 
can have been properly trained in their youth to 
put away their toys when they had finished with 
them, as all tidy children should. 

As soon as Henry has spent his first half hour 
on the newspapers he is ripe to explain in detail 
the exact disposition of the different forces and 
“what they are evidently driving at.”” And the 
thing is getting very complicated. He tries to 
draw maps on the backs of envelopes, but his 
drawing is pitiable ; and then naturally he reaches 
out at any object that happens to be lying on the 
table, planks it down for Ypres or Warsaw, and 
gets seriously to work. He and Sinclair were 
sitting before the unlit fire in the drawing-room 
when Sinclair put forth his brilliant hypothesis 
about a flanking movement on von Kluck’s right. 
Henry was quite certain it was wrong. He was 
down on his knees in a moment grabbing pieces 
of coal. 

“Look here,” he said. ‘“There’s Chalons; and 
that shovel is Soissons. You must not forget that 
the Ardennes lie in behind here,’—realistically 
represented by a heap of logs from the wood 
basket,—‘‘and that isthe Meuse. Ofcourse it isn’t 
quite so straight as that really,”’—he put the poker 
in position,—“but that is the line of it. Very well. 
Can’t you see that what he is at is to nip this force 
here between two fires? By Jove, the tongs will do 
splendidly for that. Might have been made for it. 
So. Well, 1f Joffre is any good — Stopa bit,”—he 
filled both hands with coal,—‘‘move your chair 
back. There, that’s Paris, and the edge of the 
fender is the Marne. Well, if Joffre is not-asleep 
his game is obviously —” 

“Stop a bit,” said Sinclair. 
crown prince.” 

“No, I haven’t. That’s him there in the work 
basket. And you must remember that there are 
uhlans all over the place.” (I think that it must 


**You’ve left out the 





have been the uhlans that chiefly exacerbated my 
wife when she came to clear up. They did reach 
pretty far afield, and there was a lot of them 
under the sofa.) “This is the allied front’—Sin- 
clair had brought him several walking sticks by 
this time. “Now suppose we were to swing round 
like this—l say, do move your chair. Like this. 
Confound it, I didn’t notice that little table was in 
the way! Why do people put silly little vases of 
flowers on tables? Mop itup, will you? Ofcourse 
French is here. You must keep your eye on 
French. But —” 

“Stop a bit,” says Sinclair. ‘‘You’re moving 
Paris sideways. Whatever they may do to it when 
it falls—if it ever does—I don’t think they’ll move 
it sideways.” 

Now that Henry is no longer permitted to play 
with coals in the drawing-room he has found an 
outlet on the breakfasttable. But he is not allowed 
to start until after the meal is over, and he is not 
at all satisfied with the breakfast table. He has 
to crowd things terribly close together at one end 
in order to have room for the eastern theatre; 
and Lodz (a toast rack) keeps falling off the edge. 
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AN AFFECTIONATE PANTHER. 


N the first volume of the “Magazine of Natural 
History,” Mrs. Bowdich gives a most interest- 
ing account of a tame panther that was in 

her possession for several months. The cub and 
another were found very young in the forest, 
apparently deserted by their mother. They were 
taken to the King of Ashanti, in whose palace 
they lived several weeks, when our hero, being 
much larger than his brother, suffocated him in a 
fit of romping. ‘ Then he was sent to Mr. Hutchi- 
son, the resident at K i, by whom he was 
tamed. 

When eating was going on he would sit by his 
master’s side and receive his share with gentle- 
ness. Once or twice he purloined a fowl, but 
easily gave it up on being allowed a portion of 
something else. One morning he broke the cord | 
by which he was confined; the castle gates were 
shut, and a chase began; but after leading his 
pursuers several times round the ramparts, and 
knocking over a few children by running against 
them, he suffered himself to be caught and led 
quietly back to his quarters. 

He became exceedingly attached to the gov- 
ernor, and followed him everywhere like a dog. 
His favorite station was at a window in the sitting 
room, which overlooked the whole town; there, 
standing on his hind legs, with his forepaws rest- 
ing on the ledge of the window, and his chin laid 
between them, he amused himself with watching 
all that was going on. The children were also 
fond of standing at the window, and one day, 
finding the panther in the way, they united their 
efforts and pulled him down. 

He one day missed the governor, and wandered 
with dejected look to various parts of the fortress 
in search of him. While he was on this errand the 
governor returned to his private rooms, and seated 
himself at a table to write; presently he heard a 
heavy step coming up the stairs, and raising his 
eyes to the open door, beheld the panther. At that 
moment he gave himself up for lost, for the anima) 
sprang for him. Instead, however, of devouring 
him, he laid his head close to the governor’s, 
rubbed his cheek upon his shoulder, lashed his 
tail, and tried in every way to show his delight. 
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VENTILATION. 


6s OOD morning!” said Mrs. Northey, as she 

greeted her callers at the front door. 

“Come right into the parlor—although I’m 
sure I’m most ashamed to ask anyone in after 
what my niece, Annie, from the city’s been sayin’! 
What did she say? Why, she says to me a week 
ago, ‘Auntie, this house smells terrible close this 
bad, foggy weather. You’d better do somethin’ 
about it!’ 

“So I got right to work, and yanked most every 
bit of furniture except the piano out on the porch, 
and then I swep’, and I cleaned, and I beat, and 
when there wasn’t a mite of dust or dirt on any- 
thin’, I shut things up agin tight’s I could. But 
this mornin’ Annie comes in and says the very 
same thing: ‘Auntie, how awful close it does smel] 
in here!’ And there hadn’t been a thing as far’s 
I could see would git it close for a week. I was 
clean discouraged, I tell you! But I’ve made up 
my mind now what the trouble is,” continued Mrs. 
Northey, as she sunk her voice to a whisper and 
looked back cautiously over her shoulder. 

‘“‘We’ve got a summer boarder up in our front 
chamber. I’ve found out she keeps her window 
open a crack all the time, and I think the fog and 
the damp smells has just got into the house by 
her room, and that’s why it smells close!” 
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NOT EXTRAORDINARY. 


HE following story is attributed by Tit-Bits 
to a famous Scots colonel: 

A young subaltern of his own nationality 
was one day on guard with another officer at 
Gibraltar, when the latter fell over the rock and 
was killed. The subaltern, however, made no 
mention of the accident in his guard report, but 
left the addendum, “Nothing extraordinary since 
guard mounting,” standing without qualification. 
Some hours afterward the general came to demand 
explanations. 

“You say, sir, in your report, ‘Nothing extraor- 
dinary since guard mounting,’ when your fellow 
officer has fallen down a rocky precipice four hun- 
dred feet deep and has been killed!” 

“Well, general,” replied Lieutenant Sandy, 
slowly, “I dinna think there’s anything extraordi- 
nary in that. If he had faun doon a precipice 
four hundred feet deep and not been killed, | 
should ha’ thocht it extraordinary, and put it doon 
m ma reepoort.” 


& 
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HIS TESTIMONIAL. 
“He do you like your typewriter?” asked 


a salesman of one of his customers. 
“It’s most satisfactory!” was the reply. 
“T wonder how I ever got along without it!” 
“That’s fine! Would you be willing to give me 
a little testimonial to thaf effect?” 
‘Why, certainly I will,” and according to Every- 
body’s Magazine, he pounded out the following: 
“afted Using thee automatig Back-action atype 
writ,er for thre emonth$an d Over. I unhesittat- 
tinggly pronounce it prono nce it to be al ad even 
more than thee Manufacturs claim? for it. During 
the time been in our possessio e. i, 4h ree monthz! 
id has more th an paid for for it$slf in the Saveing 
OF time an d labrr? john 1 Snith.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORE. 
By LAURA C. PECK. 


I love our funny little store ; 

It has a bell hung on its door, 

And every child who goes to school 
May buy a pencil or a rule; 

And for a cent a cake to eat 

At recess, when it tastes so sweet! 
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GATHERING THE 
TREASURE. 


By E. W. FRENTZ. 


ADDY Jake had told Johnnie to come 
D about sunset, but he was ready half an 

hour before that time. He had done as 
the’ old man had told him. Over his short 
trousers he had put a pair of overalls that 
eame clear to the ground, and that he had to 
turn up at the bottom to keep them from 
dragging. - On his head was a broad-brimmed 
straw hat with a high crown, and in one of 
his pockets he had a pair of thick gloves. 

But the sun had not yet touched the top of 
Little Whiteface, although it was near it, and 
so Johnnie sat down to wait and watch. 
Lower and lower the golden circle sank, until 
it touched the line of trees, and the hungry 
mountain nibbled a little piece out of the lower 
edge, just as Johnnie had often nibbled the 
edge of a cooky; and even as he watched, the 
bite grew bigger and the cooky smaller, until 
at last it was all bite, and there was no cooky 
left, as usually happens when bites and cookies 
come together. The sun had set, and it was 
time to go. 

Johnnie found the old man sitting on his 
doorstep. Leaning against the side of the 
house was a sharp axe, and near by stood two 
shiny milk pails and an old coffeepot that had 
a round hole in the cover about as large as 
Johnnie’s little finger. In the hole was a 
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DRAWN BY H. BOYLSTON OUMMER 


WINTER 


In a fairyland that is far 
away 
In the land of ice and snow, 
There are wonderful sights on 
polar nights 
For the little Eskimos. 





By MARY HALE SANFORD. 


SPORTS. 


No one can say where that 
fairyland lies, 
And no one can find the path 
To the place where the arctic 
creatures play 
In the polar public bath. 

















touched a match to it, and it burst into cheerful 
flame. When it was burning well, he took 
from his pocket a lump of something yellow, 
nearly as large as his fist, and after raking 
some of the blazing coals from the fire into the 
old coffeepot, he dropped the yellow lump in 
on top of them and quickly shut the lid. 





‘*Now,’’ he said to Johnnie, ‘‘stand back on 





WAS HE RUDE? 


By L. J. BRIDGMAN. 


The snow man was 
unhappy, quite, 
When I came 
out to call ; 
It seemed to me 
*twas not the time 
To have a hard 
snow ‘‘bawl.”’ 


J 








wooden tube, like a pea shooter, made from 
a joint of elderberry from which Daddy Jake 
had punched the pith. 

‘*Well,’’ said the old man, with a smile, 
‘‘our army seems to be ready. Let us go for- 
ward to the battle. ’’ 

He gave Johnnie one of the milk pails and 
the coffeepot to carry, and took the axe and 
the other milk pail himself; and then, in 
single file, they started for the bee tree—the 
big sugar maple that they had found the 
day before in the edge of the thick woods on 
the other side of Thompson’s Hollow. 

The old man led, although Johnnie felt sure 
that he could have found the way alone; but 
since the twilight had begun, and the woods 
were filling with strange shadows, he was glad, 
on the whole, that there was some one with 
him. 

Straight to the old tree they went. Daddy 
Jake leaned his axe against the trunk, and set 
his milk pail down a little way off. From one 
of his big pockets he took a large piece of 
mosquito netting, which he threw over John- 
nie’s head, hat and all, and which he tucked 
carefully into his jacket. After that he tied 
Johnnie’s overalls down over the tops of his 
boots, and told him to put on the gloves. Then, 
taking off his coat, he began to chop. 

The notch in the tree grew deeper and deeper. 
When it was a little more than halfway 
through, Daddy Jake stopped, and began on 
the other side, where he soon had another 
notch that by and by would meet the first 
one. 

‘“*There!’’ he said, as he laid the axe aside. 

‘Now we are almost ready for your part of 
the work. ’? 

‘*What am I to do?’’ asked Johnnie. 

‘You are going to put the bees to sleep, 
“nd keep them asleep while I take out the 
honey. But first get me some dry sticks for a 
fire, ?? 

In a few minutes Johnnie had an armful of 
sticks piled neatly together. The old man 





this side, for the tree is coming down; and 
when it falls, take the coffeepot and put the 
spout into the hole where we saw the bees go 
in yesterday, and blow through the wooden 
tube in the cover. That will drive the smoke 
into the tree and put the bees to sleep. But 
you must be careful only to blow through the 
tube, and not to breathe in through it; for 
the yellow stuff that I put on the coals is 
sulphur, and if you breath it, it will make you 
cough. ’’ 

Again came the sharp strokes of the axe, 





and then a warning crack that made Daddy 








I’m just as hungry as a bear. 

If I should starve would some 
one care? 

P’r’aps Mary would—she’s 
good to me. 

The kitchen’s just the place to be 

When a boy is hungry ! 
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ROSALIE’S MITTENS. 


By EDITH MARION CLEAVER. 


OSALIE untied the string and opened 
R her package. A look of disappointment 
came quickly over her face when a pair 

of bright red mittens fell to the floor. 

‘*Why did grandmother send me these?’”’ she 
said, pouting, as she looked at them scornfully. 
‘*T wanted white ones. ’’ 

Her brother Bob picked them up and looked 
at them. ‘‘Why, they’re all right. Why do 
you care? And besides,’? he consoled her, 
**they’ll not get soiled easily. ’’ 

**T do care,’’ she said, trying to keep back 
the tears. ‘‘No one else has red mittens; all 
the girls are wearing white ones; I shall be the 
only one.’’ 

‘*T know something else down in the 
garden that will keep you company,’’ said 
her mother. 

‘*Who?’’ asked Rosalie. 

But her mother could not be coaxed into 
telling. ‘‘Just wait,’’ she said, as she went 
upstairs. : 

‘*Well, when some one else wears red mit- 
tens,’’ Rosalie called after her, in a willful 
tone, ‘‘then I’ll wear mine, but not until 
then !’’ 

‘*Come out on the porch !’’ called Bob. ‘‘See 
the red worn everywhere! I think that it is 
worn by a great many.’’ 

**Searlet sage,’’ said Rosalie, as she looked 
out over the landscape. 

The beautiful autumn seemed to go in the 
night, and the next morning it was cold enough 


Jake jump away. Against the sky the top of | to think about gloves. As Rosalie stood by 
the old tree quivered and trembled a moment, | the library window she noticed how brown 
and then, slowly at first, but rushing ever | everything looked. The beautiful colors of 


faster, it crashed to earth with a great crack- 
ling of limbs and a roar that shook the ground 
and filled the woods with the cries of startled 
birds. 

No sooner had it come to rest than Johnnie 
had the spout of the coffeepot at the bee hole, 
and was blowing through the elder tube in 
quick, short puffs that shot the sulphur smoke 
far into the tree. The few bees that got out 
buzzed angrily round. Some of them settled 
on Johnnie’s hands and head, and indeed all 
over his body; but they could not sting 
through his clothing or get through the veil of 
mosquito netting, and so he kept on blowing, 
unharmed. 

Daddy Jake now came forward with the 
axe, and with a few sharp strokes split out a 
long slab from the side of the tree that laid 
bare the home of the bees, and all the wealth 
that it held—comb after comb of honey, not 
snowy white, like that from the stores, but 
some of it dark, and some golden yellow, and 
all of it, as the old man had said, rich with 
the taste of flowers that do not grow in gar- 
dens. 

While Johnnie held a blazing brand to serve 
as a torch, the old man carefully cut out the 
combs and put them gently into the pails. 
There was almost enough to fill both of them, 
and Johnnie’s share was all that he could 
calry. 

‘*What will the bees do, now that we have 
robbed them?’’ he asked, on the way home. 
‘*Will they starve?’’ 

“Oh, no. It is still early in the summer, 
and they have plenty of time to make an- 
other nest and fill it before cold weather 
comes. ”’ 

‘*Still, it seems kind of mean to take it all, 
doesn’t it?’’ 

‘*Well, maybe so,’’ answered the old man, 
‘*but when folks tell everyone else where 
they keep their riches, they must expect to 
be robbed. ’’ 


WHAT A BOY NEEDS. 


By MARY PIERSON ALLEN. 
Drawings by Francis Hight 
And now I’m thirsty as a fish. 
But I’m so little—how I wish 
Some one would tip the bucket 


up! 


Joe. 


won’t go. 


all, 
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It takes so long to use a cup 
When a boy is thirsty ! 

I’m tired of playing ball with 
My eyes stay shut; my feet 


I think I hear my mother call. 
Her lap’s the best place, after 


When a boy is tired! 


|autumn were all faded, the scarlet sage was 


withered, and the wind was blowing the dry 
brown leaves into the fence corners. Someone 
came up behind her and put his hands over 
her eyes. 

**Guess who?’’ 

** Just as if I didn’t know,’’ she answered. 

‘“*T’ve something to tell you,’’ said Bob. 
‘“*The rosebush has put on her red mittens. 
Just look.’’ 

Outside the window was the big rosebush, 
and Rosalie saw that where the fading roses 
had been so long, tipping the ends of the stems, 
there were big red berries. 

‘*They’re seed houses,’’ she said, smiling. 
‘*That’s what mother meant; they’re the 
rose’s seed houses. ’’ 

‘*No, they’re not,’’ said Bob, laughing. 
‘*They’re mittens to keep out the cold. You 
said when some one else wore red mittens 
you’d wear yours. Now you’d better do 
it, and keep your word, for Jack Frost is 
surely out this morning.’’ 


* ¢ 


A THRILLING TALE. 
By CAROLYN WELLS. 


I don’t know which to write about, 
A bandit or a knight; 

Until I think the matter out 
I can’t tell which to write. 


To write a tale about a knight 
Would be delightful. And it 

Would be, I’m sure, as great delight 
To write about a bandit. 


But, ha! a thought has come to me, 
And I am nothing loath; 

My clever thought it is, you see, 
To write about them both! 


And now this tale is finished quite— 
I hope you’ll understand it ; 

It’s all about a splendid knight, 
And just as splendid bandit! 
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A CASE OF DISHONESTY. 


D™ had been working 


in the office nearly a 
mouth before his em- 
ployer told him that he was 
too dishonest to work there 
longer; he must either justify 
the high recommendations for 
honesty that his teachers and 
others had given him, or else 
he must find a job elsewhere. 
Dick was stunned. He 
flushed crimson and swal- 
lowed hard. It was difficult to 
believe that he heard aright. 

“Dishonest?” he said at last. “Do you mean 
that you think I am a thief?” 

“Dishonesty always means theft of some kind,” 
answered Mr. Wood. “The kind that you are 
guilty of is commonly called by other names, but 
it is dishonesty just the same.” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You will ina minute. In the four weeks that 
you have been here, you have been late in getting 
to work half a dozen mornings, and several times 
at noon you have taken much more time than we 
allow for luncheon. That is taking 
something that does not belong to 





more than one color, use red ink in combination 
with the black waterproof ink. 
If you do not mind taking the extra pains, you | 
ean cut the openings in the slide to correspond | 
with the outlines of a figure. Paste tracing paper | 

| over the opening and on the paper draw the face, 
| the hands, and so forth, as already described. Put | 
| on the colors last of all. 
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THE BOYS’ “ZOO.” 


(The article that follows is the first of a 
series that will continue for some months, the 
aim of which is to encourage and help young 
people who wish to study nature at first hand 
from living animals and plants. Every boy 
knows what a ‘‘lucky bug’’ looks like, but 
how many boys know how the lucky bug 
makes his living in these hard times, and 
whether or not that is why he is called 
‘*lucky’’?? The water spider is a familiar 
thing, but how does he manage to skate all 
| through a hot summer? Those who follow 











you—something that I have bought 
and paid for. Isn’t that theft?” 

“Yes, I suppose it is,’ admitted 
Dick, “but —’”’ 

“And not only have you stolen time 
that belonged to me,” continued Mr. 
Wood, ‘“‘but you have stolen the time 
of others, and the attention that they 
should have given to their own work. 
For example, the superintendent tells 
me that you came back to him three 
times yesterday about finding the firm 
to which you were sent to deliver a 
small parcel. It is true that the firm 
has changed its place of business, 
but you could easily have traced it by 
means of the directory or the tele- 
phone book. Some might call it 
laziness or lack of self-reliance on 
your part, but I call it plain dis- 
honesty, for you were using the time 
and the thought of a busy fellow 
worker in doing what you are ex- 
pected to do yourself, are perfectly 
able to do, and are paid to do.” 

“Yes, I see,” admitted Dick, again. 

“Once I left you here to file some 
papers and close the office at night,” continued 
Mr. Wood. ‘‘The next morning I found the door 
of the vault wide open. That was more than care- 
lessness, more than the neglect to obey orders. 
It was an offer to help any thief who might have 
come along that night. It was the misuse of val- 
uable things that did not belong to you. 

“I might mention other instances, but these will 
show what I mean when I say that you have not 
been honest since you have been working here— 
honest with yourself or honest with me. But I 
am going to give you 
a trial for another 
month. See if you 
cannot live up to those 
recommendations of 
honesty that you 
brought when I hired 
you.” 

His tone was gentle 
and his smile friendly 
as he laid his hand 
on Dick’s shoulder; 
and the boy thanked 
him. “I think that I 
understand,” he said, “and I’ll try to be honest 
in the biggest and broadest sense of the term.” 
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A FUMING CLOSET. 
Ow of the troubles that the manual arts 


& 


worker experiences in staining wood is 

that the different grains and pieces do not 
always take the stains in the same way. The 
difficulty can be remedied to a great extent by 
“fuming” the wood, which gives the surface an 
even color; the subsequent application of the 
stain results in an evenness of tone and quality 
that can be obtained by no other method. 

The process of fumingis very simple. No appa- 
ratus is necessary except an ordinary dry-goods 
box lined with paper to make it air-tight, and pro- 
vided with a movable cover. Place the article to 
be fumed in such a way that the fumes can circu- 
late round it freely on all sides. Put a shallow 
dish filled with ammonia as low as possible in the 
box, replace the cover, and leave the article from 
eight to twelve hours. That will give an even, 
grayish tone to the wood, which you can finish in 
the usual way. 
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HOMEMADE LANTERN SLIDES. 
[' you own a magic lantern you have often 


& 


wished that you could get additional slides so 

that you might amuse your friends with a larger 
variety of views. But not every boy can afford to 
spend money for new slides, for their first cost is 
considerable, and they are also fragile and expen- 
sive articles to transport. 

But it is quite possible to make slides, not only 
of glass, according to the method described in 
the Boys’ Page, September 3, 1914, but also of 
black cardboard, which you can get at a stationer’s 
or photographic supply store. Cut the cardboard 
with a sharp knife into strips of the same width 
as the ordinary glass slides, and of any con- 
venient length. Cut square or circular openings 
at regular intervals in each strip, and paste trans- 
parent tracing paper over the openings. Place 
each opening over any selected sketch or picture, 
and draw the outline of the picture on the tracing 
paper in black waterproof ink with a drawing pen. 

Use waterproof drawing ink, because it will not 
run or blot when you apply water colors over it. 
For colors, use those in any ordinary paint box, 
but if you wish them to be transparent, you must 
mix them with the white of an egg. Put the white 
of the egg and a like quantity of water in a small 
bottle, shake the mixture well and let it stand for 
twenty-four hours, until it is clear. Use it in 
applying the paint. If you do not care to employ 





THE GOLDFISH. 





THE RIGHT KIND OF AQUARIUM, 


the series will get acquainted with some 
old neighbors that are likely to become new 
friends, and will find something more than 
entertainment in the pursuit; for of all kinds 
of knowledge there is none so satisfactory as 
that gained in the school of original observation 
and research. Nor is any other acquired so 
agreeably. The hours of attendance are what 
you please, the instructors such as you yourself 
choose because you like them, 
the lessons those that most ap- 
peal to you. The teachers ask 
no questions, nor subject their 
pupils to any nerve-racking ex- 
aminations. Nevertheless, there 
are, after all, certain require- 
ments to be met. It is not a 
school for the careless, or the 
idle, or the irresponsible. It is 
not for the boy or girl who takes 
a group of tadpoles from their native surround- 
ings, and after a few days of indolent obser- 
vation, allows them to suffer from neglect. 
It is not for those whose flash-powder enthu- 
siasm impels them to take home creatures that 
they expect their fathers or mothers to care 
for. It is for those, and those only, to whom 
the work of studying live things is the best 
kind of play. In the series that here begins 
they will find both pleasure and profit. ] 
I. GOLDFISH AND PARADISE FISH. 
Tis best aquarium is one that has metal 





frames and glass sides like that shown in the 

illustration; the frames should be of brass, 
or be tinned, to prevent them from rusting. 
The all-glass aquarium with a wide top is satis- 
factory, except that it breaks more easily than one 
with metal frames, and cannot be repaired. A glass 
bell, such as is used for covering pies at railway 
restaurants, can be used successfully by inverting 
the jar, and setting the knob ina hole cut in the 
top of a box or in a thick board. The narrow- 
necked glass globes that are ordinarily sold with 
fish are very unsatisfactory, for they offer too 
small a surface of water to the air, and the rounded 
Sides give a distorted view of 
the fish. 

Fish can be kept in fairly 
good condition by frequently 
changing the water, if care is 
taken that the fresh water is 
of the same temperature as 
that which was taken out. 
The water can be drawn off 
without removing the fish by 
using a rubber tube for a si- 
phon; or the water containing 
the fish may be gently poured 
into an earthen bowl for safe 
keeping while the aquarium is being cleaned. 
But the aquarium should be cleaned twice a week 
or oftener, and the fish do not thrive well if so fre- 
quently disturbed. Much the better way, there- 
fore, is to make a “balanced” aquarium. 

Green plants absorb carbon dioxide and other 
animal wastes and give off oxygen. Animal life, 
on the other hand, gives off carbon dioxide and 
breathes oxygen. Since the chief reason for 
changing the water is to supply more oxygen for 
the fish, the same result can be attained more 
| easily by growing green plants in the water with 
| them. For that purpose any one of a large variety 
| of water plants is available, but only those should 











THE PARADISE FISH 





be used that grow entirely submerged, not those 
| that have merely their roots in the water. Cabomba 


and elodea are two kinds of plants that are excel- 


| lent for the purpose. 


Cabomba, sometimes called fish grass or Wash- 
ington grass, grows wild throughout the United 
States south of the latitude of southern Illinois; it 
is reported to be hardy in New Jersey. In North 
Carolina, Maryland, and the District of Columbia 
it is grown for the market, and is generally kept 
in stock by dealers in aquarium fishes. It grows 
almost entirely under water. The leaves are 
very finely subdivided,—“dissected,” as the bota- 
nists say,—and toward the tips are closely crowded 
together, so that they form a dense tuft. Occa- 
sionally leaves that are oval in outline appear 
above the water. Cabomba is shown growing at 
the left in the aquarium. 

Elodea, sometimes called water weed, water 
pest, or Dutch moss, is found everywhere in the 
United States except in the extreme north. The 
stem is of varied lengths, and the leaves usually 
occur in groups of three. Generally the leaves 
have a smooth outline, although sometimes the 
edges are finely saw-toothed. Toward the tip 
they are closely crowded together. Elodea is 
shown growing at the right in the aquarium. 

Put a layer of thoroughly washed sand in the 
bottom of the aquarium and set the plants in it. 
Usually the sand will hold the stems in place, but 
if it fails to do so, weight them. Do 
not use mud in the bottom of the 
aquarium, for the organic matter in 
it will decay and make trouble. 

Place the aquarium in a strong 
north light or in an east window where 
the direct sunlight will strike the 
water for only a short time in the 
morning. If it is necessary to keep 
it in asouth window, shade it from the 
sun, for direct sunlight encourages 
the growth of green algz, which form 
an unpleasant deposit on the glass. 

If after standing for a day or two 
the plants seem to be in good condi- 
tion, put in the fish. As long as the 
plants are green and seem to be mak- 
ing a vigorous growth and the gold- 
fish do not frequently come to the 
surface for air, the aquarium is prop- 
erly balanced. When the fish rise 
for air, it means that there are not 
plants enough. If, on the other hand, 
there are too many plants, some of 
them will decay and pollute the water. 
The only way to determine the proper 
adjustment is by experiment. 

In buying goldfish, choose those of 
bright color, with plump, symmetri- 
cal bodies and no missing scales. A three-inch 
fish needs about a gallon of water. If your aqua- 
rium is small, choose smaller fish. 

Healthy fish have no odor; if the dealer’s tank 
has a fishy smell, do not buy fish that have been 
kept in it. 

When you have established a proper balance, 
you can maintain the aquarium with much less 
trouble than is involved in frequently changing 
the water. Enough water should be added occa- 
sionally to replace what is lost by evaporation, and 
all waste matter and uneaten food should be re- 
moved. For that purpose use a glass tube with 
a large rubber bulb on the end of it, or use the 
tube alone. Close one end by pressing a finger 
over it, and lower the other end until it is over 
the material that you wish to remove. When you 
raise the finger, the water that rushes into the 
tube will carry the waste with it. Close the 
upper end again, and you can lift out the whole 
tubeful of water. If a deposit forms on the 
glass through the growth of alge, wipe it off with 
a swab made of a cloth wound round the end of a 
small stick. 

For feeding, use chiefly the prepared food sold 
for that purpose, but be careful to buy only a 
trustworthy kind. Cut it into very small bits, and 
put it on the surface of the water. Remove what 
remains uneaten after half an hour. House flies 
and other insects, or finely chopped bits of earth- 
worm may be fed occasionally, but no food should 
be left standing in the water, for it will decay and 
spoil the water. 

Iliness can be detected by irregularities in the 
swimming movements of the fish, or by discolora- 
tions on their bodies. Sometimes the trouble can 
be remedied by a change of diet. A cottony 
growth on the side of the fish indicates an attack 
of a fungus that is very destructive to fishes in 
aquariums and small ponds. The fish should be 
put into water that contains enough common salt 
to give it a brackish taste and kept there for some 
hours. Meanwhile the aquarium must be thor- 
oughly cleaned, washed with salted water, rinsed, 
and restocked. 

To rear young goldfish, the parents should be 
removed to another vessel after the eggs have 





been laid, and plenty of plants should be put in | 


with the eggs. For about two weeks after hatch- 
remains from the egg; later on they feed on micro- 
organisms that they find on the plants. 

Paradise fish are in many ways more attrac- 
tive than goldfish. Incidentally they are more 
expensive to buy. They 
are usually very deliber- 
ate in their movements, 
and especially if the water 
is not very pure, come to 
the surface to take in air. 
They have in connection 
with the gills a special 
mechanism for breathing 
air, which enables them 
to live in impure water 
longer than a _ goldfish 
ean. For that reason it is 
not necessary to change 
the water for them so often as for goldfish. Their 
breeding season begins in May. The fish con- 
struct a nest by blowing from their mouths saliva 
that is full of air bubbles, and thus forming a 
frothy mass at the side of the aquarium. After 
the eggs are laid the male assumes charge, for 
the mother is a cannibal, and will devour her own 
young. For that reason it is best after the eggs 
have been laid to remove the female to another dish. 

Hatching takes place in about thirty-six hours. 
The nest is carefully guarded by the male, who 
picks up with his mouth and replaces any young 
that may fall from the nest. Butafter eight to 


ten days a general exodus takes place, and the | 


male makes no further attempt to guard the nest. 


| On the contrary, he is likely to turn cannibal 





| would carry one letter. 
ing, the young fish are nourished by the yolk that | 


himself, and should be removed from the dish 
that contains the young. 

Paradise fish may be fed on prepared food, 
insects, and so forth, much as goldfish are fed. 
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ORIENTAL POSTAL CURIOSITIES. 


EVANT or the Near East is the name by which 
fhose countries that are washed by the 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea are 

known. The greater part of the region is under 
Turkish rule, and everything is conducted under 
the Turkish name and in the Turkish way. But 
until a few months ago, when Turkey annulled 
the privileges of the foreign governments, the 





Fig. | 


postal service in certain of the coast cities was 
under the management of several different nations, 
One of the cities, Beirut, was very interesting to 
stamp collectors. 

Until October 1, 1914, there were no less than six 
different post offices in Beirut, using the stamps 
of six different nations and following six different 
systems of postal regulation. Fig. 1 shows one of 
the stamps of each of the nations that had post 
offices there. 

Most of the post offices were established thirty 
years ago, when the Turkish post office was in a 
deplorable condition. Besides the Turkish post 
office, there were the offices of the Austrian, the 
German, the British, the Russian, and the French 
governments. All of them used the stamps of 
their respective countries, or some modified form 
that represented the equivalent value in Turkish 
currency. 

One hundred and six different stamps were in 
constant use at these different post offices, not 
counting the postage-due stamps that would raise 
the number to one hundred and twenty-five. 
There were ten differ- 
ent stamps equivalent 
to five cents, and thirty- 
eight different stamps 
of a value below five 
cents. Alloftheforty- [a 
eight could be usedon 
ordinary letters to for- 
eign countries. 

Each foreign post 
office accepted letters 
addressed to places outside the Turkish empire, 
and to places in the empire where its government 
had a post office of its own. The Turkish author- 
ities, feeling the competition of the foreign post 
offices, issued special stamps for use to foreign 
countries, and sold them to the public at a dis- 
count of twenty per cent. from their face value. 
Those stamps differed from the ordinary stamps 
in having a red or a blue star overprinted on their 
face. Fig. 2 shows one of them. 

Office boys found great difficulty in getting ac- 
quainted with the six different sets of postal 
regulations. The Austrian post office was the 
most lenient, and consequently got the largest 
share of the business. For transmission to Europe 
by parcel post it accepted parcels of a weight up 
to fifty kilograms, or one hundred and ten pounds, 
although the other post 
offices did not accept 
parcels that weighed 
more than five kilo- 
grams, or eleven 
pounds. 

Besides the different 
postal regulations, 
there was a difficulty 
in the matter of cur- 
rency. <A _ piece of 
money might have different values at the different 
post offices. For a medjidie—a silver coin equiva- 
lent to eighty-five cents—you could get nineteen 
five-cent stamps at the Turkish post office, but at 
the other post offices you could get twenty. Some- 
thing more curious still was practiced at the British 
post office. The usual two-and-one-half-penny 
stamp sold for a sum equivalent to five cents, and 
On the other hand, if you 
wished to buy two one-penny stamps and one half- 
penny stamp you had to pay a sum equivalent to 
six cents; and two one-penny stamps cost as much 
as one two-and-one-half-penny stamp. 

At the Austrian and the German post offices 
you got ten post-card stamps with their value 
printed on them in Turkish money for the same 
price for which you got eleven similar stamps 
marked with their value in French currency. 

Most of the mails from Europe and from America 
were sorted and distributed to the public by the 
foreign post offices. The mails from the United 
States, from France, and from the French colonies 
were distributed by the French post office; mails 
from Great Britain and from the British colonies 
were distributed by the British post office, and 
so on with mail from other countries. 

All of the foreign post offices were closed Octo- 
ber 1, 1914, and the Turkish post offices took over 
the entire business. To commemorate the event 
new stamps overprinted with the words, ‘‘Aboli- 
tion of the Foreign Privileges,” were issued. One 
of them is shown in Fig. 3. 
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A PRACTICAL TOOL TRAY. 


ARRYING an armful of tools about the house 
to make repairs is an awkward job. To 
avoid it, carpenters use a tool tray, or open 

box, fitted with a handle. The advantage of the 
| tray is that it keeps the tools together, holds odds 
and ends, wire, nails, screws, and so forth, as 
| well as tools, and permits all to be carried easily. 
But the ordinary carpenter’s tool tray has the 
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disadvantage that it keeps the tools together, so 
that they touch and jar against one another in the 
pottom of the tray. The illustration shows an 
improved tray that keeps the tools separate and 
in as perfect order as the shop bench racks keep 
them. The difference is chiefly an enlarged parti- 
tion between the two parts. The partition is made 
high enough to hold several racks for carrying 
the tools and protecting them from injury. The 
bottom of the tray serves for nails and miscella- 
neous articles. 

For the bottom you need a piece of %-inch 
stock, 24 inches long and 16 inches wide. It may 
be of any wood, the lighter and easier to work, 
the better. The two ends are made from pieces 
15% inches long, 6 inches wide, and % of an inch 
thick. If you wish a square-cornered tray, leave 
the pieces of the size mentioned; but if you wish 
a tray with sloping sides, cut off the corners of 

the pieces until they 
Raa measure 154%, inches 
on one side, and 1144 
inches on the other 
(B in Fig. 1), and cut 
the bottom piece until 
it is 20 inches by 12 
inches. (A in Fig. 1.) 

In the same way cut 
the two sides 24 inches 
long and 6 inches wide 
by % of an inch thick 
if the tray is to have 
square corners, or, if 
it is to be shaped like 
the ends, 24 inches on one side and 20 inches on 
the other. (C in Fig.1.) If you are making the 
tray with sloping sides, bevel the shorter length- 
wise dimension of each of the four pieces and the 
end edges so that they fit together. 

There now remains to be cut out only the parti- 
tion that in the sloping-sided tray is almost the 
same shape as the two sides would be if they were 
placed long edge to long edge (D in Fig. 1); in 
other words, it is 12 inches wide by 194 inches long 
on each edge, but along a line 6 inches from one 
edge is 234%, inches long. In the square-cornered 
tray the partition is 12 inches by 234%, inches. The 
upper corners may be cut off or rounded. 

The side and the end pieces should be fitted to- 
gether with long, thin nails and glue, the two end 
pieces being nailed inside the two side pieces, and 
the bottom screwed to the under side of the body 
thus formed. The opening for the hand is made 
by boring two two-inch holes, four inches apart 
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and one inch from the upper edge of the partition, 





and connecting them by saw cuts. The partition | 
is put in place last, after the tray has been put to- | 
gether and the tool racks have been made and fitted. | 


The tool racks must be designed to meet indi- 
vidual needs. Racks for small, straight tools 
such as screw drivers, chisels, gouges, files, awls, 
and so forth, are best made of thin strips of pine, 
half an inch by three-quarters of an inch, with 
slots cut in the side next to the partition. 

To hold the saw, fasten a strap of brass to one 
face of the partition, and at the proper distance 
away, a block of wood to fit inside the handle, 
which is held in place by a wooden button. 

Planes are best carried in the bottom of the tray. 
The bitstock is easily fastened to the partition by 
two hooks made of screw eyes opened up with the 
pliers. 
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Baseball in Motion Pictures. 
It is in the Boys’ Page for March. 
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HOW TO DRAW A FIVE-POINTED 
STAR. 


ERE is a novel way to draw that elusive 

figure, a five-pointed star: Cut a narrow 

strip from one side of a sheet of ruled paper 
so that the lines run crosswise. Begin near one 
end, and number the lines from one to eight; then 
for convenience in handling, cut off the strip 
about an inch below the eighth line. 

Through the line numbered eight make a pin- 
hole large enough for a pencil point, and put 
another pinhole in the line marked seven. Fasten 
the strip to the middle of the sheet of paper by 
sticking the pin through the line marked one, and 
hold it perpendicular with the left hand. 

Put the pencil in the hole at seven, and draw 
a cirele by carrying the strip round the pin as a 
centre. Lift the pin, and keeping it in the hole 
at line one, stick it anywhere on the circum- 
ference of the circle; put the pencil through the 
hole at eight, turn it toward the right, and make 
a small are across the circumference. Next stick 
the pin through the point where the are crosses 
the circumference, and draw another small are 
is before. Continue to do this, moving always 
to the right until the last are falls at the starting 
point. 

Lay aside the strip of paper, and rule lines to 





degrees, the measure of every circumference, the 
geometry involved is to find the chord of seventy- 
two degrees when the radius is given, or to find 
the base of an isosceles triangle when the vertical 
angle is given and the equal sides are equal to 
the given radius; or to find the side of an inscribed 
pentagon when the radius is given. 

The trigonometry involved is to find two times 
the sine of thirty-six degrees when R is given. 
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POT BALL. 


HERE are men not yet so old that their 
memory is impaired who will recall with 
pleasure certain early forms of baseball in 
which they had the right to put a running player 
“out” by hitting him with a thrown ball. Changes 
in rules have done away with that part of the 
game, and there have been changes in the char- 
acter of the ball that would make it dangerous to 
use it in the old way. Here, nevertheless, is a 
new game, which, if played with a tennis ball or 
something no harder, will be found lively enough 
for any group of boys. 

The number of players should be nine, but may 
be less. In a space a little more than a yard 
square make as many holes, or “pots,” as there 
are players. Let the holes be arranged with some 
geometrical symmetry—for example, in three rows 
of three holes each if there are nine players. 
Twelve or fourteen feet away draw a line paral- 
lel to the lines of holes. 

One of the players, each of whom has one hole, 
begins the game by standing on the line and roll- 
ing the ball toward the holes. If it enters one of 
them, the owner of the hole rushes from the service 
line (where all the players 
have been standing), picks up 
the ball, and as his companions 
scatter, tries to hit one of them 
with the ball. If he fails he is 
“marked”; that is, a little 
stone is placed in his pot. If 
he succeeds, the player whom 
he strikes gets a stone in his 
pot. If after three trials the 
roller has not succeeded in lodging the ball ina 
hole, he gets a stone in his pot. 

The holder of the ball is free to throw it at the 
fugitives the minute he picks it up or to wait for a 
favorable moment. He may move as far as three 
paces away from the square. The winner of the 
game is the one who remains when all the others 
have been marked three times. 
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THE CAUSES OF FOGGED FILMS. 


OO frequently a photographic exposure of 

some interesting subject that you know you 

timed correctly is nevertheless found, on 
coming from the developer, to be blotched, 
streaked, or even completely veiled in fog. For- 
tunately the ordinary causes of fog are few, and 
can be traced to their sources without difficulty. 
It is too late to save the imperfect negative, but 
you may be able to avert similar trouble in future 
exposures. 

Suppose that, although the film is fresh and the 
developer of the proper composition and tempera- 
ture, you find an occasional negative more or less 
completely fogged. If the fog extends to the 
edges of the film you can be sure that the trouble 
is not in the camera, but has its source either in 
some careless exposure to light or in the use of 
an unsafe ruby lamp. To determine which it is, 
place a bit of unexposed film before the lamp—in 
the dark room, of course—at the usual distance, 
and allow it to remain for a few moments; if, upon 
development, it shows traces of fog, the trouble 
is with the lamp. ‘In that case you must either 
make the lamp safer by substituting a darker 
glass, or you must conduct the development at a 
greater distance from the lamp. 

If, however, a clear margin shows all round the 
film, as in Fig. 1, it is probable that the trouble 
occurred in the camera,—perhaps by an inadvertent 
snapping of the shutter,—since if the fogging had 
taken place after the film was removed from the in- 
strument the margin also would have been clouded. 

Irregular blotches and spots of fog, as shown in 
Fig. 2, appearing always in approximately the 
same place, denote a leaky bellows; and yet the 
spots may not appear upon every negative, as you 
would expect, for it may be only certain positions 
of the camera or certain extensions of the bellows 
that expose the leak. If you have trouble of that 
sort, remove the back from the camera, close the 
shutter, and, with your head wrapped closely in 
a focusing cloth, move the camera about before a 
light. You can then readily detect any leakage, 
and temporarily repair it by pasting strips of 
court-plaster on the inside of the bellows. 

Another form of trouble less often encountered 
is a round dark blotch appearing in the centre of 
the film, as shown in 
Fig.3. This is caused 
by the shutter failing 
to close completely, a 
defect the existence 
of which may be veri- 
fied by the same test 
as for the leaky bel- 
lows. A round spot, 
similar in appearance 












































Figs and position, is some- 
| times caused by im- 

proper protection of 

the opening left in the 

back of the camera 
TES ng6 through which to read | 


the film numbers ; but, | 
as you will see from Fig. 4, a spot that results | 


connect alternate points where the ares cross the | from that defect has sharply defined edges, and | 
‘ireumference. The result will be a perfect five- | the number usually appears faintly in the centre. | 


pointed star with a pentagon in the middle. 


| 


The remedy is a window of darker celluloid, or | 


The explanation is not difficult to understand. | else great care in not allowing the closed camera | 


The problem was to find the length of the chord 
‘hat would divide the circumference into five 
qual parts. It has been worked out by mathe- 
‘uaticians that the length of the radius divided by 
ve and multiplied by five and five-sixths equals 
he length of a chord that will divide the cireum- 
‘rence into five equal parts. In this instance, 
‘y putting the pencil at the seventh line, six spaces 
ere taken as the length of the radius. That 
“ivided by five and multiplied by five and five- 
sixths, equals seven spaces, which places the pin- 
hole on line eight. 
_ Any number of spaces may be taken fora radius. 
‘or example, if eight are taken, the result will be 
tine and one-third for the length of the chord. 
Since the distance between two adjacent points 
of the star is one-fifth of three hundred and sixty 


to stand in a strong light. 

Occasionally a sharply defined strip of fog will | 
extend partly across the film roll, as illustrated | 
in Fig. 5. It is almost invariably caused by an 


| unsafe dark-room lamp. The reason why a part 





of the film remains clear is that the rim of the | 
tray protects it during development. 

An irregular and jagged strip of fog may appear 
along the edges of virtually the entire roll of film. | 
(See Fig. 6.) That is caused by rolling the film | 
loosely upon the spool, and so allowing the coils | 
of protective paper to admit light. A preventive 
is to unload the camera only in subdued light, and 
to draw the paper tight with the fingers, thereby 
winding it more closely; and when it is in place, 
to fix it securely by means of the gummed sticker 
provided for the purpose. 








Find Out How 
Folks Like 
Puffed Rice and Wheat 





Serve a heaping dish for 
breakfast and watch it disap- 
pear. Note how folks pass 
back for it—dish after dish— 
until the last airy grain is 
gone. Then ask them what 
they want tomorrow. 


Leave a package where 
hungry boys can get it in 
the afternoon. Or girls can 
get it when making fudge. 
Note how the package 
melts away before they get 
enough. 





Or, at suppertime, surround a bowl of milk with Puffed 


Wheat, bread and crackers. 
three is put into the milk. 


Serve What They Prefer 


That is our only plea. If they don’t like Puffed Rice or 
Wheat—if they like something else better—give them what 
they want. But don’t deny them if their preference is 
for bubbles of toasted grain. 


And see which one of the 


They differ vastly in their flavor. Serve them both and 
let the folks say which they like better. 





 Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 








Remember that these are the best-cooked cereal foods. 
Every granule has been steam exploded. Every element 
easily digests. They are Prof. Anderson’s scientific foods. 


In no other way are these grains made so fit for food. 
If, in addition, folks find them enticing, don’t you think 
that these cereals should be served in puffed form? Try 
them all and see. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 
Sole Makers 
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pacha AND DOCTORS. 


LL sane persons desire 
A health, but there are 
comparatively few who 
are willing to pay the price for 
it. A wise doctor once said 
that not many people had suf- 
ficient moral character to be 
cured of anything, and some 
of his fellow practitioners have 
echoed the saying with bitter- 
ness. Certainly if people lent 
themselves to the pursuit of 
health or to the cure of dis- 
ease with the same vigor and 
interest that they give to the pursuit of wealth or 
the cure of boredom, the world would be a better 
place to live in. 

Among the many types that try the soul of the 
physician is the inert invalid who ex- 
pects his medical man to do it all, 
without any coéperation from himself 
further than remembering that three 
times a day he is to take something 
from a bottle. That type of invalid is 
likely to grow impatient and then pes- 
simistic if the doctor is unable to work 
a miracle upon him. 

There is also the patient who goes 
entirely too far in the other direction, 
and takes so much interest in his own 
case that he has none left for any- 
thing else. That sort of morbid absorp- 
tion in the subject of personal health 
defeats its own ends as surely as over- 
occupation with the thought of personal 
salvation defeats the ends of the spir- 
itual life. 

For the first patient the best advice is, 
“Become conscious of yourself; strive 
consciously for what you want” ; for the 
second, “Cultivate unconsciousness of 
yourself; obey the laws of health, but 
do not brood over them.” 

There is still another and very curious 
kind of patient with whom physicians 
have to contend. That is the patient 
who seeks a medical adviser, and then 
seems deliberately to put himself into 
antagonism to him. He “does not 
believe in doctors,” although he has 
called one; he cannot take this or that, 
although he demands a prescription ; 
he has an appalling list of obstinate 
idiosyncrasies on which he prides him- 
self; and if he finally recovers or im- 
proves, he pooh-poohs the treatment 
and claims the credit himself. 

Do you belong to any of these types, 
or are you a real lover of health, 
coéperating intelligently with your physician, and 
‘‘making up your mind,” as well as your body, to 
be well? 
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A LAUNDRY BAG FOR THE 
NURSERY. 


Tex bag shown in the illustration is made of 
Java cloth. It is about fourteen inches long 
by ten inches wide. Red tape or braid is 
stitched on the front of the bag. The quaint black 
cats are done in cross-stitch. 

Make the cats as follows: Begin at the back with 
twelve stitches, then follow with sixteen, twenty, 
twenty-four, and twenty-six stitches. Complete 
the tail, then go back, and from it carry up a row 
of twenty-eight. stitches. Follow with a row of 
twenty-six stitches. In the next row of twenty-five 
omit a stitch for one eye. After this shortened row 
make a similar row, then another for the second 
eye, and then the re- 
mainingrows. The num- 
ber of stitches can easily 
be reckoned from one 
row to another. 

The small flowers near 
the cats can be worked 
in different colors or all 
in one color, as may be 
preferred. The bag is 
sewed together at the 
sides, with a half-inch 
hem at the top. 

A beading for the 
drawing string is crocheted in this hem with coarse 
linen crochet thread. The method is as follows: 
First row—One single crochet stitch into the edge 
of the bag, then chain five and repeat round the 
top of the bag. Chain three and turn. Second 
row—One treble crochet stitch into single crochet 
stitch on the first row, then chain five and repeat. 
Chain three and turn. Third row—Eight double cro- 
chet stitches into loops formed by the second row. 

A twisted white string runs round through the 
beading from one side to the other, and the ends 
are ornamented with two-inch tassels. 
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A CUP OF SURPASSING COCOA. 


“Troma two even tablespoonfuls of any good 
powdered cocoa and four tablespoonfuls of 
granulated sugar. Add to the sugar and 
cocoa a pinch of salt—to be exact, one-eighth of a 
teaspoonful. Put all the ingredients into a granite- 
ware or enameled kettle, add about a quarter of 
a cupful of cold water, and stir the whole over the 
fire until it first boils, then thickens, and finally 
looks as if it were going to turn to fudge. The 
density of the paste permits a very high tempera- 
ture, and the high temperature develops and en- 
hances the flavor of the cocoa. 

When the paste is so thick that the spoon leaves 
its track in the mixture, it is time to add a pint 
of rich milk. It may be either hot or cold, and 
should be put in about one-third at a time, and 
well stirred into the other ingredients. When you 
have added all the milk and the mixture has 
boiled up once, move the kettle to the side of the 
stove, where the cocoa will still keep warm but 
not boil, and beat the cocoa vigorously for a full 
minute with an egg beater. You will then have a 
fine froth on the top, and your cocoa will be ready 
to pour immediately into the cups. 

Cooking the cocoa to a paste develops its flavor. 
The addition of salt is almost as necessary in 
making cocoa as in making bread, for without it 
in either case the result to a finely trained palate 








is flat. Beating with an egg beater restores to 
the liquid the air that was present in the milk and 
that boiled out. Lacking air, the cocoa would be 
flat and insipid. It is no more trouble to make 
cocoa in this way than in any other good way. It 
is a little more expensive, but the quality makes it 
well worth while. 
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THE HOME ORCHARD. 
VII. How to Make Old Trees Profitable. 


APPY the man who can find a place with an 
H orchard already in bearing. Although it is 
a pleasure to grow new trees, it is also de- 
lightful to pick fruit the first season. But although 
it is a common enough experience to find an old 
orchard, the trees usually look hopeless. It is 


well, however, not to be too easily discouraged. 
A Vermont man makes a business of buying old 





many roots near the surface; but breaking off 
some of the roots will do no harm, and may even 
start the growth of new feeders. No nitrogenous 
fertilizers will be needed for a few years, for cul- 
tivation will unlock plenty of plant food; but it is 
very desirable to sow a cover crop in the summer. 
For the first year buckwheat. is good; later on 
some of the legumes like cowpeas, soy beans, or 
vetch can be used. It depends much upon the 
locality. Whatever is used, it should be ploughed 
under the following spring to fill the ground with 
humus. 

The trees will be sprayed as a matter of course, 
and it is advisable to have them examined for San 
José scale by some one who is familiar with it. 
In New England it is necessary to cut out and 
burn in winter all the brown-tailed moth nests. 
In some regions if the owner neglects to do it the 
authorities do it with city or town employees, and 
add the cost to the owner's tax bill. 





HOW TO REMOVE A LARGE LIMB FROM A TREE. 


FIRST MAKE AN UNDERCUT A LITTLE WAY FROM THE PARENT TRUNK. THEN SAW DOWN 
CLOSE TO THE TRUNK. THEN CUT OFF THE STUB. 


orchards, and has found that such trees are often 
potential gold mines. 

It is to old apple trees that attention is most 
commonly given, for apple trees grow so slowly 
that every one of them that is not hopelessly de- 
cayed is worth saving. The head may be a tangled 
mass of interlaced branches, and there may be 
many broken limbs and much rotten wood in evi- 
dence; but if the trunk is sound, the tree can be 
renovated and made to yield abundant crops. 
Even when there are large cavities in the trunk 
it may pay to clean them out and fill them with 
cement. 

Pruning is usually the first step in the renova- 
tion of old trees. It is best done in late winter, 
after severe freezing weather is over. If there is 
a large amount to be done, it is wise to distribute 
it over two or three years. Broken limbs and 
dead wood should naturally come out first. Then 
the tree may gradually be reduced to a compact, 
symmetrical form. Limbs that point straight up 
into the air may well be marked for the saw, and 
parallel] limbs close together are not desirable. 

In former days many farmers followed the 
foolish practice of cutting out the lower limbs and 
forcing the growth into the tops. It was an easy 
way of pruning, and made cultivation under the 
trees a simple matter; but trees so trimmed are 
out of the question in these days, when spraying 
is imperative and only hand-picked fruit is wanted. 

Heroic treatment is necessary to renovate such 
trees—nothing less than cutting off the old heads. 
New, bushy heads will grow many feet lower, and 
the whole appearance of the trees will be changed. 
The treatment is, however, too drastic for one 
year’s operations. One-half or, better, one-third 
of the head may come off the first season. 

The heads of all trees should be opened to the 
sunlight; otherwise most of the fruit will grow on 
the tops and on the sides. Pruning may induce 
the growth of an army of water sprouts, which must 
be removed. They are sometimes called robbers, 
yet at times they serve a beneficent purpose. 
When making over a tree, sprouts that grow in 
suitable places may be allowed to remain, for 
often they fill in a conspicuous gap as they grow. 
In all thinning it is better to take off a number of 
small branches than a single large one. It is well 
to think twice, and then walk round the tree again 
before you put the saw to a large limb. 

Pruning shears and a saw are the implements 
touse. The work offers no place for an axe. It 
is important that all cuts should be smooth, close 
to the parent limb, and parallel to it. The worst 
possible practice is to leave a stub. Under the 
bark of a tree is a soft layer of tissue called the 
cambium layer, which produces the new yearly 
growth of the tree in thickness. The cambium 
layer will roll over and seal a wound just outside 
the bulge where the branch started, but it will 
not grow out over a stub, which will soon decay. 

When large limbs are to be removed an under- 
cut should first be made with the saw; otherwise 
the limb will be likely to strip down the bark when 
it falls. It is often wise first to cut the limb a foot 
or two from the base—as shown in the cut—and 
then to cut off the stub. All wounds over an inch 
across should be painted to prevent decay. White 
lead and linseed oil make the best covering, but 
of course coloring matter may be added to make 
it less conspicuous. 

If there are cavities, and filling them with 
cement is out of the question, the openings should 
be covered as securely as possible with zine, both 
to keep out water and to prevent insects from 
nesting in the cavities. 

Cultivation is often an important matter in ren- 
ovating old apple trees. It may not be easy to 


run a plough through the orchard, for if the land 
has been long covered with grass there will be 





Renovating an old orchard may well include 
grafting desirable varieties of fruit on trees that 
are not producing satisfactory kinds. The work 
may be worth while in a home orchard, even 
though it might not be profitable in a commercial 
enterprise. When you plan in the beginning to 
graft, it is well to cut off the limbs on which the 
grafts are to go before yon begin the work of 
pruning. An article on “Grafting” is to appear 
in the Family Page for March. 

It is a common complaint that certain trees 
never bear. Sometimes trees supposed to be 
worthless are cut down in their prime, when all 
that was needed to make them bear was grafting 
with one or two other varieties of the same species. 
They suffered simply from lack of cross-pollina- 
tion: a cause of unfruitfulness that is common, 
but frequently unknown. 

Lack of drainage may interfere with bearing, 
but it is easily remedied by installing a tile drain 
ortwo. A special kind of fertilizer may be needed, 
but on that point it is well to get the advice of an 
expert. The use of manure may easily be so 
overdone as to cause the tree to produce wood 
instead of fruit. Mulching the trees with straw 
or litter may prove beneficial. In very rare cases 
acharge of dynamite may be exploded to loosen 
the soil at a depth below the reach of plough or 
harrow. 
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A POT-LID AND PIE-PAN RACK. 


N many pantries a heterogeneous pile of pie 

pans, pot lids and saucepan covers is con- 

stantly threatening to slide off the shelf and 
spread itself over the floor. Often it needs only 
the touch of a hand to start the avalanche. 

The illustration shows a rack that makes it 
possible to get the pan or cover that is wanted 
without disturbing the others. 

Put all the lids and the pans in a pile, and 
measure the height of it. Make a box seven 
inches wide, two inches deep, and about two and 
one-half times as long inside as the pile is high. 
Let the end pieces and the bottom be not less than 
three-quarters of an inch thick—seven-eighths is 
















Signs 
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better. The sides need not be more than one- 
quarter or one-half an inch thick. Lids are heavy, 
so nail the work thoroughly. 

Divide the box into compartments by stiff arches 
two and one-half inches wide and six and three- 
quarters inches bigh, of Number 8 galvanized iron 
wire. Set the arches as tight as possible, two 
and one-half inches apart, in holes bored in but 
not quite through the bottom of the box. In each 
end piece put an arch two and one-half inches wide 
and four and three-quarters inches high. If the 
holes are bored entirely through the bottom, the 
ends of the wires will scratch the shelf on which 
the rack stands. 
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For Cleaning Mirrors and Windowpanes.—The 
greasy streaks that are often visible on window- 
panes and mirrors after the glass has been washed 
with soap and water are the result of oil deposited 
by outdoor smoke and dust, or by indoor steam 
and the fumes of cooking. Theoretically, soap 
and water ought to remove the oil; in practice, 
they succeed only when supplemented by much 








rubbing. More effective is a combined solvent 
and abrasive. Place a quarter-inch layer of whit- 
ing, which is prepared chalk, in a saucer, and 
moisten it with a mixture composed of one-third 
commercial ammonia, one-third alcohol, and one- 
third water. Apply the mixture with a cloth all 
over the surface of the glass to be cleaned, and 
allow it to dry. Then rub the glass with chamois 
or a felt blackboard eraser, until the chalk is re- 
moved, and burnish the surface with a fresh 
chamois. 
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THE CARE OF BOOKS. 


ANY persons give little or no heed to the 
proper treatment of books. From this 
indifference bad habits often result. Per- 

haps the commonest of these habits is breaking 
the back of a book. Any volume fresh from the 
bindery has a natural tendency to stay 
closed. The usual way to overcome it 
is by jerking the book open in the 
middle—until there comes a creaking 
break somewhere in the binding. After 
that the book stays open, but before 
many months the leaves begin to loosen 
from the threads. 

The proper way to “break in” a book 
is to lay it on its back on a table, and 
then open but a few leaves at a time, 
alternately at the front and at the back, 
until you reach the middle of the volume. 

In other ways, too, the binding is 
frequently racked. Some readers keep 
their place by opening the book until 
the covers meet, and then laying it 
down, still open. Limp leather-bound 
volumes will stand such treatment, but 
those bound in boards will not. Almost 
as bad is the trick of keeping your place 
by putting between the leaves some 
bulky object, such as a ball of yarn or 
a jackknife. 

Individual leaves suffer many indig- 
nities. Hasty cutting has left many a 
damaged edge, particularly where, to 
save crossing the room, a boy uses a 
pencil, or a girl the handy hairpin. 
Turning down the corner of a page to 
mark a certain passage leaves its trail 
of dog-eared unsightliness. As for 
reading with hands that leave thumb 
prints—that is unpardonable. 

If a volume is left long near artificial 
heat, shrinkage and consequent loos- 
ening will ensue just as certainly as 
with a piece of furniture. Leaving a 
book constantly in the sunshine will 
have the same bad effect, and in addi- 
tion will fade the covers. Damp places 
should also be avoided. How injurious undue 
moisture may be is all too well known by persons 
who have tried to keep a library in good condition 
on a foggy. coast. 

Bad packing—either for travel or for storage— 
has been the death of many a volume. Books 
should be fitted into the trunk or the packing case 
tightly enough to prevent shifting and the result- 
ant cross strains. Where a gap is unavoidable, 
stop it with paper. If possible, wrap the books 
in paper before you pack them. Newspaper 
serves the purpose well. 

Most bookcases are made without doors; but a 
curtain will keep out an astonishing amount of 
dust. Nevertheless, dusting should be both fre- 
quent and thorough. No one should leave his 
books long in a slanting position on the shelf 
unless he is willing that they should be perma- 
nently “lopsided.” 

Undeniably, paper covers are of some aid in 
preserving the fresh appearance of books, but 
neither the appearance nor the feeling of a cov- 
ered book is agreeable. Still, for those who have 
no objection to them, covers are a good thing. 
Nothing is better than ordinary brown paper, 
except in some unusual cases, as, for example, 
the cook book, which, as every good housekeeper 
knows, should be covered with oilcloth. The 
fundamental rule is: take pains to be careful. 

You should show the same consideration for 
your own books that you would expect of anyone 
to whom you lent them. Then there is what may 
be termed the moral obligation. If the contents 
of a book are valueless, it has no business in your 
library; but if it is a work of real worth, its body 


| no less than its soul deserves your affectionate 


consideration. 
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DRAFT FOR AN ENVELOPE COM- 
BINATION SEAMLESS CORSET 
COVER AND CHEMISE. 


ing draft you can make three attractive 
undergarments. 

The envelope combination is a new and practical 
model—one simple garment takes the place of 
three garments, and does away with much unnec- 
essary and undesirable fullness of material by the 
simple addition of a button-over extension cut in 
one with the chemise of the semifitted back. 

You can make the corset cover either seamless 
or with underarm seams, and the chemise with 
seamless back or with semifitted back. 


B': using simple adaptations of the accompany- 


Measurements. 


Length—from top of shoulder to knee. 

Bust—over largest part; a loose measure taken 
from the back. 

Underarm—from armscye (with arm hanging) 
to waist. 

Armscye—round highest part of arm, with tape 
well over shoulder; a snug measure. 

Waist—a moderately snug measure. 


Front and Back Sections Combined. 

AB = Length. 
AC = Four inches. 
CD = Two inches. 
AE = One-half of armscye plus one inch. 
EF = Underarm measure. 
AG = One-quarter of waist plus one inch. 

H = One inch to the right of G. 

I = One-half inch below H. 

GI = Shoulder seam. 
EJ = One-quarter bust measure. 
FK = EJ 





KL = Two inches. 
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DM = EJ minus two inches. 
CG = Back neck curve. 
DG = Front neck curve. 
Dd = Four and one-half inches. 
Ce = Four inches. 
DdG = Square neck, front. . 
CeG = Square neck, back. 
IMJ = Arm curve. 
JK = Underarm, seamless. 
JLN = EFB minus one and one-half inches. 
JKN and BN = Curved lines. 
FF2 = One inch, below. 
D2D = Two and one-half inches. 
D2B2 = Parallels DB. 
F3K = Front waistline. 
FK = Back waistline. 
F20, F301 and KP = Four inches (peplum). 
This completes the corset cover. If you wish | 
to make it seamless under the arms, place JK on | 
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a fold of goods. In that case the corset cover | 
must stop at the waistline, and a separate circular 
or bias peplum be added. If you desire little full- 


ness at the waist, use MK2 as the underarm seam 

—K2 is two inches in from K—and use the dia- 

gram peplum. | 

B2BN completes the directions for plain che- | 
mise with seamless back and front sections. 

B2Q = Four and one-half inches diagonally, 
with diagonal line starting from F. 
FB2Q = Connect for centre line of back section. 
You may use this for chemise with | 
semifitted back, to B2; for combina- 
tion back, to Q. 
BR = Four and one-half inches. 
QR = Bottom of extension of back section of 
combination. | 
Bi = Three-quarters of an inch out diago- 
nally from B; a curved line instead 
of an angle. 
T = Three inches above B2. 
T1 = Two and one-half inches to the right. 

T2 and T3 = One inch above T and T1. 

The T’s = Place for rectangular stay on under- 
side of front section for buttonholes 
that button on extension piece of 
back section. 

oo = Buttons on back section. 
II = Buttonholes on front section. 

Allow one and one-quarter inches for the hem, 
and three-quarters of an inch for the shoulder 
and underarm seams; at the neck, armscye, and 
all other edges, allow three-eighths of an inch. 
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“ SHADOWGRAPHING.” 


HADOWGRAPHING is a useful device for 

amusing a convalescent child. The mate- 

rials required are an old shade, preferably 
of the same color as that of the curtains in use, 
and, for convenience, an extra curtain. 

The shadowgraphs are figures of birds or ani- 
mals, or whatever the artist pleases, cut from the 
old shade, and lightly pasted to the inner surface 
of the old curtain. You can remove designs and 
replace them by others. 

The designs appear when even a dim light is 
placed on the farther side of the curtain; and 
because an invalid’s eyes are usually weak, it is 
well to display the shadowgraphs at a north win- | 
dow. The extra curtain allows for a “surprise” | 
transposition or, when necessary to secure rest 
for the child, permits the temporary removal of 
the shadowgraphs. 
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OATMEAL GEMS.—Take one cupful of cooked | 
oatmeal, one cupful of sweet milk, two teaspoon- | 
fuls of sugar, one beaten egg, one-half teaspoonful 
of salt, one-half teaspoonful of soda, and one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar (or one heaping tea- 
spoonful of baking powder instead of the soda and 
the cream of tartar), and just enough flour to hold 
the mixture together. Bake the dough in hot gem 
pans in a quick oven. 


GINGER PUDDING.—One-half pound of 
brown-bread crumbs, two ounces of preserved 
ginger chopped fine, one-half teaspoonful of pow- 
dered ginger, two large tablespoonfuls of golden 
syrup, one tablespoonful of brown sugar, some 
grated lemon pee , and two eggs, which must be 
Well beaten. Soak the bread crumbs in_ boiling 
milk, to which you have added an ounce of butter; 
then mix the ecrumbs and milk with all the other 
ingredients. Put the mixture into a small mould, 
and steam it for one hour; it will then turn out 
easily on a little dish, and should be served with 
the diluted syrup of the ginger made hot and 
poured over it. 


SPINACH SOUP.—Thoroughly wash the spin- 
ach in plenty of water, and, if it has not come 
directly from the garden, put it on a cloth and la 
toniee, Thirty minutes before the soup is wanted, 
Wash it again, let the water drain off for two or 
three minutes, and put the spinach into a double 
boiler without_any water except the little that 
clings to it. Leave the double boiler open, for 
Spinach loses its color if it is covered. After 
twenty-five minutes of cooking, strain the water 
from the spinach, and press it hard to remove all 
the liquid, _ Return the liquid to the double boiler, 
ald water if the juice is too strong, salt it and re- 
heat it. Add two teaspoonfuls of olive oil for each 
dish of soup; stir it in, and serve the soup at once. 

Jon each service place a heaped tablespoonful 
of whipped cream. The spinach itself, after the 
Soup is made, may be chopped and reheated with | 
buiter, to be served as a vegetable, or, cold, may 
be served as a salad with either French dressing | 
ani hard-boiled eggs or with mayonnaise. 
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See the New-Size $2285 
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Your Own Personal Car 


Automobile buyers have long complained that they 
could not obtain genuine quality in any but the biggest 
and costliest cars. When they wanted cars of medium 
size, they were forced to accept medium quality. So we 
have brought out the high-grade New-Size Winton Six, 
with 3%x5¥% six-cylinder motor, and 128 inch wheel base. 


This car fills a place never before occupied. Supplies 
a want never before satisfied. Highest of quality in every 
feature, and at a price hitherto impossible—$2285. And, 
best of all, we finish your personal car in a color scheme 
of your own selection, making it distinctly your own per- 
sonal possession, not merely an anonymous vehicle. 


Write today for complete catalog 


The Winton Motor Car Co., 19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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~ 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru,Cuba, Mex. 


NS Trinidad, Java.etc.,& Album 5e. 1000 Finely Mx’d,20c. 65 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 1915 | etc., 105 vars., 7c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. New 32-page List 
« Bicycle. Write for oer. ., | FREE. Agts. wtd.,50%. IBuy Stamps. L.B. Dover, St. Mo. 
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—all about Flowers 4 ih ies. Do not buy uni receive our cata- 
a Surprise Mixed Flower Seed Pkg., 1000 sorts, a | jf and learn our unheard of prices an Nap), FACTORY TO YOU 
10c Seed Coupon, andcopy Park’s Floral Magazine special offer. Tires, S 


the oldest and most popular Floral Magazine in the world, all 


for stamp. 





> Ly FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
ww Catalog with attractive prices mailed 
free upon request. Special offer, either style of pins here 





Don't miss it. Geo. W. Park, LaPark, Pa. 





1 with any three letters and figures, ene or two 
colors of enamel. STERLING SILVER, 30c each; 
3.00 dozen; SILVER PLATE, lic each; $1.50 dozen. 

ASTIAN BROS. CO., 531 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 





Money Making Poultry 


Our specialty. Leading varieties pure-bred chick- 
ens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize winners. | 
Best stock and eggs. Lowest prices; oldest 
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farm. Fine 30th Anniversary catalog FREE. é State size on postal and whether ' ' 
H. M. JONES CO., Box 31, Des Moines, lowa ee 














PFILE’S 6& VARIETIES | REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., f} 
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Musdrots of peeeret cnets in Le recs § of 
seeds and plants at bargain prices. Don’t bu 

until you have seen our beautiful new catalog and Weer. cp enectly safe to carry 
bargain list, mailed free if you mention this paper. | 


1OWA SEED CO., Dept. V, Des Moines, lowa any Liqu 






ing machine bargain you can find. We 
offer the highest grade machine and a 
choice of four styles of cabinet work. 


(or man ) without permanent in- 
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without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges ca | pulling the trigger. Loads from 
id. No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
All dealers, or by mail, 50c. Rubber-covered Holster, 
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y Saddles $8.00 up|Army Revolvers $1.65 up 
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1 It is the best machine, sold at 
st half the usual price. 


2 It has improvements not found 
on any other machine. 






10c. With Pistol, 55c. Money-order or postage stamps, no coin. 
& CO., 288 Shefficid Ave, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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3 We guarantee each machine for 
Acres Government Auction Bargains illustrated : : . twenty-five years. 
and deecribed in 420 large page wholesale and One. Will make it run much easier 
retail cyclopedia catalogue, mailed 25 cents C r , 
East and 36 cents West of the Mississippi River. and prevent wear. in} 

Also oil every part of your gun, inside and 


out, with 3-in-One, before and after shooting. 











4 We deliver free to any freight 
t office in the United States. 
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3-in-One is good for almost everything— The New Companion Sewing Machine is 
Strawberries fh ss..Ste oh et seeners glee. | today sewing in thousands of homes. Our 
BOYS make big money growing contains no grease; no acid. | piped pncaeen4 owen “or all — it. 
Btany ors. paying ther way Sombie, Sold ererswhcre: 10e | ff Write our Sewing Machine Department. 
sample. Sold everywhere; 10c, rite our Sewing Machine partment. 
putting money the bank. We F FC@—— esc and Sc bottles. Handy 
‘urnish a beautifully illustrated Oil Cans, 3% ozs., 25c. 
64- book of instructions, ; PERRY MASON COMPANY 
anawer all questions and_hel THREE -IN-ONE OIL CO. | 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Hddress your letters to THE 
EDITOR OF THE GIRLS’ PAGE, THE | 0 
YOUTHS COMPANION, BOSTON MASS. 











WHY A GIRL STUDIES 
HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE. 








‘““7 SEND my boy to the 

| easentara college 

so that he can make 
more money on the farm ea 
than I have been able to 4 


make, and so that he can 
have an easier life than I have had,’ re 
a father often says. But he does not ") 
always see the reason why his 
daughter should go away to learn 
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about the indoor work on the farm. 
In reality, the great thing the boy 
learns at the college is not the art 
of making money, but the spirit and 
the science of farming. He learns 
the wonder of his profession, its dif- 
ficulties, its greatness, and so ac- 
quires a respect for the work that 
for so long has been regarded as 
drudgery. Life thus becomes infi- 
nitely more interesting to him. 
What is true in the case of the boy 
is true in the case of the girl; she 
has much to gain from the study of 








74 RABBED age and youth 
cannot live together,’’ 
says Shakespeare; but 
age is not of necessity 
crabbed—more often it is 
wise, mellow, and tender, 
being measured not by 
the years alone, but by 
the heart on which the 
years have played. There 
are many things in life 








home economics. There are many 
important things that the average 
father and the average mother can- 
not teach their sons and daughters. 
Most mothers can instruct their 
daughters in cooking, but not all 
can tell them how to plan a balanced 
meal, or explain the physiological 
needs of the body, or show them 
how to furnish a room tastefully. 1t 
is knowing the principles of one’s It 
work that makes it possible to reach 
the highest efficiency. 

If Mary has to make bread for 
use in the shortest possible time, 
and if she knows that the time re- 
quired to get the necessary amount 
of gas to make her dough light is 
in proportion tothe amount of yeast and 
that she puts in at the beginning, 
and upon the temperature of the 
mixture, she will have no trouble. 
It is the knowing why that saves 
worry and drudgery. 

When a girl goes to an organized 
institution to study the science of 
home making she learns to respect 
its importance, for whenever you 
put intelligence into any kind of 
work, whether it is baking bread, 
washing dishes, or planning a con- 
venient kitchen, you raise that work 
toa higher level. Girls thus trained 
are more efficient and cheery, and 
change the whole atmosphere of the 
home in regard to the housework. 
They do not detest dishwashing, 
cooking or cleaning, because they 
know the interesting reasons for 
the many ways of performing those was 
duties. They find new fields of use- 
fulness. The delicate little brother 
with the spindle legs and pale cheeks 
will not suffer when there is some 
one in the family who knows that 
he cannot eat what the healthy 
members of the family thrive upon, 
and has the knowledge to prepare 
the things that his peculiar condi- 
tion requires. 

A new outlook on life and the 
ability to help others to live healthily 
and therefore happily are not the 
only advantages that such training 
gives. It provides a girl with a si 





trifling considerations of youth and age. 
time we have sent a red heart and a warm greeting 
to a dozen friends, our own hearts have become 
redder and warmer. 
from grandfather down that we are unable to doa 
pleasant thing, however simple, without feeling 
pleasanter toward the world at large. 
is not sentimentality, 
matter of enjoying one’s sensations 
as they affect oneself. 
sentiment, which at the root of the 
matter is an open-hearted turning 
toward something outside oneself. 
The day’s greatest charm is that 
all this outburst of affectionate regard 
is anonymous. 


of tactful reserve in the celebration of al 
St. Valentine’s Day. . To be offered 
warm-hearted regard by specific indi- 
viduals might be embarrassing, but to be held dear 
by some ‘‘person or persons unknown,’’ to have 
a kindly thought from some one whose affection 
carries with it no demand for a return, to send 
out a genial impulse that shall carry pleasure to 
a friend but no obligation—that is indeed glory 
enough to be presided over by a special day and a 


that make a close bond 


between age and youth, and many occasions that 
impart an equal pleasure to both of them. Not the 
least of these is St. Valentine’s Day. For that is 
the day when age and youth may not only have 
the delightful ‘‘wireless’’ communication of sym- 
pathy, but may put a stamp on their affection for 
each other, and send it through the mail. 


is a gallant day, a delight to childhood and 


youth, a whimsical satisfaction to riper years, a 
vista to the backward-gazing eyes of age, and wel- 
come to all for its quaint symbols of hearts and 
arrows, and its mysterious anonymity. On’ that 
day affection springs up everywhere without stint 


without guile, and quite without regard to 
By the 


For we are so constructed 


And that 
which is a 


warm-hearted saint. 


r 


February. 


receiving a valentine more than grandmother? 


all our care, grandmother knows lonely hours. 


There are not so many 
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It is a holiday in its excite- 
ment and mystery; it is a holy day in that upon 
it no one is found unworthy of a love token. 
The only regret the morrow: brings is the whole- 
some regret that you have overlooked some lonely 
soul to whom you might have sent a message of 


For it is the lonely soul, above all, who should 
claim our thought on this red-letter day of bleak 
‘*Love begins at home,’’ runs a revised 
version of an old saying, and who at home adores 


The giands obtain from the blood 
the materials that they transform 
into sebum, and if the blood does 
not circulate freely the skin be- 
comes congested and the glanés 
secrete slowly. 

Regular and systematic exercise 
is essential, and outdoor exercise 
is preferable. The girl who must 
(spend long hours at a desk can at 





ig = least. walk to and from her work, 
gi instead of using the street cars, and 
iP can keep the windows of her sleep- 


ing room open wide at night. 

Six or eight glasses of pure water 
every day, taken between meals, 
will help to promote acure. A fre- 
quent cause of acne is taking too 
small a quantity of liquid. The food 
should be wholesome and nourish- 
ing, but sweets, fried foods, pickles, 
cheese, pastry, chocolate, and an 
excess of salt foods and nuts should 
be avoided. Plain ice cream need 
not be debarred, for it is nourishing 
and agrees with most persons. 

A cold sponge bath every morning 
furnishes a pleasant stimulus, and 
For is beneficial to most persons. It 
can be taken without shock if the 
room be warm, and the bather stand 





left now of all who used 
to give her greeting. 
‘* But love should not end 
there,’’ the old saying 
might well continue. 
Teachers would welcome 
the friendliness of a val- 
entine as a_ pleasant 
change from the daily 
indifference to lessons and 
the daily solicitude about 








) in about ten inches of warm water 
and sponge herself with cold water. 
Twice a day the face should be 
thoroughly bathed with warm water 
and pure Castile soap, and immedi- 
ately afterward with cold water. 
A good cold cream may be applied 
if the skin becomes rough under 
that treatment, and massaging the 
face thoroughly once a day will 
stimulate the flow of blood and 
keep the glands active. If it is 
thought necessary to apply any ex- 
ternal medicament, get the pharma- 








‘*marks.’? The most 
rigid of teachers may lose courage at times. 


may be a lonely alien from across the seas, but a 
red-hearted valentine speaks every known tongue 
acceptably. The world is full of hearthstones, yet 
many livealone. Have you ever livedalone? If you 
have, you will send posthaste a quiverful of heart- 
piercing arrows to every lonely soul you know. 

It would be a great mistake to leave 





Rather it is 


One wonders who 
the originator of this delicate bit 








over exclusively to the children. 


does not offer. 


always been labeled. On St. 








ED. 


anonymous lover of his friends. Let parallel 


do what they will, but insist that sentiment and 
practicality meet a long way this side of infinity. 


And may the good Saint Valentine keep us 
becoming merely sentimental ! 


this day off the calendar, or to give it 


great an opportunity -would be lost— 
an opportunity that even Christmas 
For, from the three 
gift-bearing kings of the Orient down 
to ourselves, the Christmas giver has 


entine’s Day that is happily changed, 
and we are privileged to send gifts to 
the gift-needy, affection to those that 
crave it, courage to those in despair, 
in all the sweet and tender, and yet generously 
practical, ways that may suggest themselves to the 


cist to put up a ten per cent. sulphur 
She ointment with a cold cream base, 
and use it once a day. 

In addition to observing these 
rules, spend eight hours of every 
twenty-four in sleep. 


® & 


TO SHIELD THE COLLAR. 


LMOST every girl contrives 
something to protect her 
Too neckwear from contact with 
the surface of her coat collar, but 
makeshifts are always makeshifts. 
A device with a definite intention 
must be thought out. One such has 
appeared in shops that make a spe- 
cialty of imported accessories. It 
Val- is a scarf of fine white net, so simple 
in construction that any girl, even 
without seeing one as a pattern, can 
make it in fifteen minutes. The 
cost is very little. 

A strip of soft wash net, a yard 
long and about fifteen inches wide, 
two little crocheted balls, or tassels, 
and a threaded needle—there is the 
list of materials! Seam together 
the long edges of the piece of net, 
and turn the tube thus formed so 
that the seam will be inside. Fold 
in the material at each end for about 
an inch and a half, and run a puck- 
ering thread round, an inch from 
the folded edge, to draw the net 
J into a little bunched rosette, with 


lines 


from 








knowledge of how to make a living. 
There has come to be a constant . 
demand for the services of young women who 
have had special training in domestic science. 

On the Girls’ Page for July 3, 1913, an article on 
“Household Arts,” a member of the “Preparing 
to be a Teacher” series, described one phase of 
that interesting work. 
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HOW TO SEND LETTERS WITHOUT 
ENVELOPES. 


GOOD way to use up odd sheets of note 
A paper for which you have no envelopes is to 
make them, with the aid of your sewing 
machine, into a package of correspondence sheets 
that need no cover. 

Cut the note paper into halves, along the folded 
edge, and fold each half again. Remove the thread 
from your sewing-machine needle and carefully 
run the paper under the guide of the machine, 
leaving an accurate quarter of an inch margin on 
three sides. The fold of the paper should remain 
untouched. That makes a double sheet, three of 
the four edges of which are perforated. 

When you are ready to send a letter, write on 
the inside of the folded sheet, then moisten the 
edges with glue, seal them, and write the address 
on the outside of the folded sheet. The person to 
whom the letter is addressed can open it by tear- 
ing off the margins that seal it. If you use library 
paste to seal the sheets, be careful to apply it thin, 
for it spreads easily, and if too much is used it 
may make the sheets stick together inside the 
perforations. 

From a quire of ‘‘left-over” note paper enough 
of these handy letter sheets can be made for a 


very convenient traveling outfit. Tie the package | 


with raffia or ribbon and you have a pleasing gift. 
eS & 


CAKE CONFECTIONERY. 


HEN you wish to have something different 
from the usual candy bonbons, try mak- 


ing cake confectionery. You will need | 


several small fancy cake cutters of various kinds, 
and a pastry bag with a small-nosed tube. 


have been baked at least a day are best for making | 
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variously flavored and colored. If you 

are planning a luncheon or other entertain- 
ment, you can use the little bonbons in an attrac- 
tive manner to help carry out the color scheme. 
Sponge or pound cake cut into fancy shapes and 
dipped into yellow fondant flavored with orange or 
lemon, and angel cake dipped into pink fondant 
flavored with rose or strawberry extract, make 
bonbons that are pretty as well as delicious. 


a leaf-shaped cutter. 
fondant flavored with pistachio. Vein the leaves 
with chocolate, put on with the pastry bag and pipe. 
If you wish to give autumn colors to some of the 
leaves, use yellow fondant, or chocolate, or maple 
fondant; in that case give the leaves green veins. 
Cut sponge cake slices into the shape of domi- 
noes, dip them in white fondant, and then mark 
the dots as on dominoes with melted chocolate. 
Slice sponge or pound cake a quarter of an inch 
| thick, and cut the slices into small rounds or 
| squares. On one-half of the cakes spread jelly of 
different kinds, such as peach, eurrant, and rasp- 
| berry. Lay the unspread cakes over them, and 
cover both with fondant. In flavoring the fon- 
dant, use what combines best with the jelly — 








| rant, and so on. 
| The little bonbon cakes can be made with deli- 


| cious fillings. Cut an inch-thick sheet of angel | 
| cake into tiny hearts, and with a small round | 


| cutter remove the centre of each, leaving the 
| bottom a quarter of an inch thick. Fill the little 
| hollow with candied or preserved pineapple, or 


a little fondant, or with fondant into which a 
few chopped nuts have been worked. Then dip 
in red or pink fondant flavored as you please. In 
dipping the little cakes use a fork or candy dipper, 
as you would in dipping bonbons.. 

Little rose confections can be made by dipping 
small round cakes in rose-colored fondant, and 


arranged as in the natural flower. Drop a little 
yellow fondant in the centre to hold the petals in 





place. Candied violets can be used in the same way. | duces blackheads. If infection takes place, the | 


You can make attractive cakes—perhaps for 
Christmas—by cutting stars out of a thin sheet of 


Slice some of the cake thin and cut it out with | 
Dip each leaf into green | 


almond flavoring with peach, chocolate with cur- 


any other candied or preserved fruit, mixed with | 


you can obtain by combining shapes, | 


fillings, flavorings, and decorations is almost 
unlimited. It is interesting to use your ingenuity 
to devise attractive novelties. 
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A SIMPLE APRON. 


GIRL can easily make a neat and service- 
A able apron from a piece of gingham one 
The first step is to cut a 
small piece from one 
corner, as shown in the 
accompanying diagram. 
The line of the cut 
becomes the top of the 
apron. After hemming 
the edges, sew on at A 
and B a piece of tape 
about thirty inches long, 
for a loop, to be passed 
over the head. Sew at 
C and D two short pieces 
of tape for the strings. 
The piece cut from the top makes the pocket, E. 


yard square. 
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THE HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF 
ACNE. 


| F all skin diseases, acne is the least harmful 
but the most annoying. It is difficult to 
cure, chiefly because the sufferer is wont 
to depend too largely upon external applications, 
and to neglect the hygienic measures that are 
necessary. 

Aside from cleanliness, the local treatment of 
| the face is less important than the development 
| of a strong, normal, healthy body. The skin is of 
| course at fault. When the sebaceous glands fail 
| to secrete rapidly enough, the sebum is not dis- 


| the skin soft and smooth. It hardens, fills the 
| mouths of the glands and distends them, and pro- 


| reddened, indurated area that surrounds the dis- 
eased gland is called a pimple. The way to cure 


the raw edges beyond the gather- 

ing, inside the body of the searf, and 
invisible. In the centre of each rosette fasten a 
ball or tassel, and the scarf is complete. It is 
worn loosely round the neck, so that about an 
inch of the net is visible inside the coat collar, 
over the blouse or shirt waist. The ends hang 
inside. 


*® ® 


SUET PUDDING FOR BIRDS. 


Wire snow has covered the ground, and 
birds have difficulty in finding sufficient 
food, there is a special enjoyment in help- 
ing them. A good way is to tie lumps of suet to 
the branches of a tree where woodpeckers, chicka- 
| dees, and jays can find them, Another excellent 
| plan is to fill little baskets with seeds, nuts, and 
| chopped suet, and to fasten them outside the 
| windows or in trees. 
| But a still better way of serving dinner for the 
| birds is to supply them with suet pudding, made 
| in the following manner: 
| On the back of the stove or over a very low gas 
flame, melt a pound or two of beef suet; add to 
this various kinds of seeds, chopped nuts, and 
raisins or currants, and small pieces of doughnut. 
While the mixture is in a liquid state, pour it 
over the branches of atree. It will cool quickly. 
and cling to the bark. If there is no tree in 
a position where you can watch it from indoors 
| you can make good use of a discarded Christmas 
| tree by fastening it securely in some desirable 
| place. In either case, however, remember to 
serve the dinner well up above the ground, out o! 
the reach of cats. 
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A “SWAPPING” PARTY. 


HE success of the party depends on how 
much fun and ingenuity the persons wh: 
attend it have. If they have chosen articles 





laying on the top of each candied rose petals | charged on the surface, where its office is to keep | that, when displayed, are sure to cause merri- 


ment, and have disguised them by numerou 

| wrappings, the result will be a lively evening. 

At the entrance stands a customs officer to re- 

| fuse admission to those who come without parcels 
An Official leader announces the rules for swa)}: 


. angel cake or pound cake, dipping them in white | acne is to keep the skin healthy and the glands | ping. For example: At the sound of the first be! 
Sponge cake, pound cake and angel cake that | fondant, and covering the tops with the tiny | active, and the only way to do that is to look after 


silver- or gold-coated stars that you can obtain at the general health, and correct unwholesome | 


the bonbons. If the angel cake is two or three | a confectionery shop. 


days old, so much the better. The cake can then 


Squares of cake dipped in fondant and deco- 


habits of living. 
It may be that the sufferer from acne is taking 


be cut in any desired shape without its breaking | rated with halved walnuts, pecans, or almonds, | too little exercise, or drinking too little water, or 


or crumbling. 


with preserved ginger, candied cherries, or bits 


From the cake cut out little balls, with a vege- | of candied citron or orange, are all as pleasing in 
table scoop, and dip them into melted fondant | appearance as they are intaste. The variety that 


spending too little time in the fresh air. It is 
almost certain that her circulation is sluggish 
and that her general health is below normal. 








| gentlemen exchange parcels with ladies; at tw 
bells, tall persons exchange with short persons 
| at three bells, those who happen to be neares 
| together exchange; and lastly, when all hav: 
| formed a circle, to the accompaniment of musi: 
|each person passes his own parcel to whoev 
| happens to be on his left. When the music cease 
| all open their parcels. 
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“Dat Crisco 
sho’ 


33 
am great 


Thus opines old mammy 
as she beams over the 
big, hot meat pie she has 
prepared for ““company”’ 
dinner. 


At first she had been 
doubtful of this ‘‘new- 
fangled’’ cooking fat. 
But she tried it out— 
gave it a thorough test 
under all the practical 
difficulties of actual 
kitchen use. 


And finally, as the 
supreme evidence of her 
faith in its good quali- 
ties, she has used it in 
the meat pie on which 
her fame as a cook 
chiefly rests. 


RISCO 


For Frying -or Short 
UPR Cake Making 


Mammy’s is only one experi- 
ence out of thousands of the 
same sort. The best cooks 
appreciate Crisco most. For 
purity, digestibility, economy 
and convenience in keeping 
and handling, they have found 
it unsurpassed. 


That is why the Crisco can is 
a familiar sight in the kitchens 
of first-class cooks everywhere. 


Plain Crisco Pastry 
15s cupfuls flour 1 teaspoonful sali 
%scupful Crisco cold water 
(Use level measurements) 
Sift flour and salt and cut Crisco into 
flour with knife until finely divided. 
Finger tips may be used to finish 
blending materials. Add gradually 
sufficient water to make stiff paste. 
Water should be added sparingly 
and mixed with knife through dry in- 
gredients. Form lightly and quickly 
with hand into dough; roll out on 
slightly floured board, about one- 
quarter inch thick. Use light motion 
in handling rolling-pin, and roll from 
center outward. Sufficient for one 
small pie. 


If you would care to know more 
about Crisco, write for a copy of the 
‘Calendar of Dinners’’, addressing 
your request to Department G-2, The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and including five 2-cent stamps. 
You will receive a book of 615 new 
cooking recipes and a complete 
account of what Crisco is, how and 
where it is made, and what it will do 


tosimplify andimprove your cooking. 








> | glass is stained with nickeliferous iron, 


, were received at the Vichy Hospital in November, 
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NATURE GSCIENCE 


ILITARY “MOVIES.”—The general staff of 

the German army is quick to use any inven- 
tion that may improve the efficiency of the com- 
mon soldier. Thus, in the twelve months before 
the outbreak of the war, the Germans taught 
hew recruits in nearly every garrison town such 
minor military activities as mounting guard, set- 
ting up tent, bayonet drill, and doing sentinel 
duty, by means of specially prepared motion- 
picture films. They have used motion pictures 
also to illustrate other military activities, such as 
building bridges, destroying railways, throwing up | 
| earthworks, erecting barricades for street fight- 
| ing, springing mines, and laying pontoons. To | 
| popularize the army, the German government | 




















» | made special films of the great military manceuvres 


| Of 1913, and motion-picture houses in all parts of 
the country exhibited the pictures without charge. | 


ino RECORDS.—For some years the or- 
ganization known as the Municipal Engineers | 
| of the city of New York has collected samples of | 
| the countless borings that have been made .in 

| New York preparatory to the construction of tall 
| buildings, subways, aqueducts, bridges, and tun- 
| nels. According to the Engineering Record, the 
society will place these samples of earth and rock 
|in the American Museum of Natural History, 
where Dr. Charles P. Berkey, professor of geology 


© | at Columbia University, is to have charge of their 


selection, classification, and preservation. So 


j | extensive a set of samples will obviously be of 


great value to both municipal and private engi- 
| neers, for it will greatly reduce the cost of deter- 
| mining what difficulties they will have to face 
| underground. The society also plans to use them | 
in preparing a series of geological maps of New 
| York, which will be as useful in underground 


| work as the accurate and inexpensive topographic 


maps of the United States Geological Survey are 
for work on the surface. 


ADE BY METEORITES.—At Coon Butte in 

Arizona there is a vast depression, four thou- 
sand feet in diameter and six hundred feet deep. 
In a recent issue of the “Proceedings of the Phila- 
| delphia Academy,” Mr. D. M. Barringer adduces 
| strong evidence to show that the great hole was 
| made by falling meteorites. In the first place the 
hole contains large quantities of a quartz glass | 
that was undoubtedly formed by the fusion of | 
part of a bed of white sandstone that occurs at a | 
depth of about three hundred and fifty feet below | 
the level of the plain, and that does not reach the | | 
surface for seventy miles. Then, this quartz | 
which | 





» | could only be of meteoric origin—a fact that, as | 
| nothing shows that crystalline quartz can be fused | 


by volcanic heat, he regards as conclusive. As | 
| corroborative evidence he cites the intense heat 
produced by the impact of big shells upon armor 
plating. He thinks that the hole was made by a | 
| dense cluster of iron meteorites that may perhaps | 


J | have formed the head of a small comet. } 


OUNDING FOR BULLETS.—In a lecture at 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers in Paris 
Professor Violle said that an apparatus called the 
Hughes balance is now being used to find bullets | 
in wounds. The balance consists of two bobbins 
so connected as to make a balance between prima- | 
ries and secondaries. As long as that balance is | 
undisturbed, the telephone apparatus, which is | 
fixed between them, makes no sound; but when | 
one of the bobbins approaches a metallic body the | 
electrical equilibrium is disturbed and the tele- | 
phone sounds. Thus, to find the exact situation | 
of an imbedded bullet, all that anyone has to do is | 
| to pass one of the bobbins in the apparatus over | 
the body of the wounded man and to listen at | 
| the telephone. The contrivance is very simple, | 
‘and very certain in its results, and of inestimable 
| value in cases in which an X- -ray machine is not 
| available. 


| 


OUNDS OF WAR.—Dr. Henri de Varigny of 

| Paris says that in the present war the am- | 
putations are few in comparison with those of the 

| wars of forty or fifty years ago. Surgeons now | 
| have to make almost no minor amputations. Out | 
| of seven thousand wounded men, for example, who 


| Only six hundred amputations were made—an 
| average of twenty a day. In the Franco-Prussian 
| War in 1870, the ratio between the number of 
| wounded and the number of amputations was at 
| least forty per cent. The decrease is owing to the 

| fact that the emergency treatment on the field has 
| been so much improved that the danger of infection 
| is almost entirely done away with. According to 
the Army and Navy Journal, each French soldier 
now carries his own iodine, and the British soldier 
will soon be following his example. Every man 
will have in his kit a small capsule of iodine, in a 
shape so simple to apply that the wounded man 
or his neighbor can dress a slight wound instantly. 
The importance of this immediate dressing can 
hardly be overestimated, for small wounds from 
bullets, shrapnel, or fragments of shell, if not 
attended to, are quite as likely to become infected 
as more severe ones. 


HORT SOLDIERS.—The British Medical Jour- 

nal thinks that the present standard of height 
in the British army is too high, and estimates that | 
in the last few weeks more than thirty thousand | 
excellent soldiers have been lost to the nation 
because of it. In war, short men are in many | 
respects more desirable than their bigger brothers. 
They occupy less room in transport, they find 
cover more easily, and they offer a smaller mark | 
to bullets and shrapnel. They are better sheltered 
in trenches and do not have to dig them so deep | 
to protect themselves. As the Journal says, “It 
takes less khaki to clothe them and less leather 
to boot them. The army blanket covers them 
more amply, and they need less food than tall, 
thin men to keep up their body heat and maintain 
their marching energy. Those who stand the 
rigors of cold climates best are not always big 
men, and the sailor, like the wind-swept tree on 
the coast, may be short. Warmth and easy con- 
ditions of life rather tend to the development of 
tallmen. The cavalryman and artilleryman need 
to be bigand powerful, but as to those who burrow 








but to win a war of sieges and attrition.” 





in the trenches, how can it matter whether they | 
are four feet and nine inches or five feet and six | 
inches? We are not out for a show and a parade, | 


SURCHARGED “‘BELGIEN” War stamps. Just 
ved. 3,5, 10,20cent. Belgian Stamps surcharged 
te Belgien” a 5 10, 25 pfennig, for use of Germans 
in Belgium. of 4, 25c. A rare bargain. 
ran ne 5and 10 cent. Brussels, 1896, unus 
Approval sheets, 50% discount. Price list = 


monthly stamp paper free. We publish the Scott 

Standard Catalogue. Albums 10c. to $55.00. 

SCOTT STAMP AND COIN COMPANY, 

Dept. W. 127 Pay om a Ave., hn York City. 
In business since 18 











OUR NATIONAL DISEASE 
CAUSED BY COFFEE. 


Physicians know that drugs will not correct the 
evils caused by coffee and that the only remedy is 
to stop drinking it. 

An Arkansas doctor says: 

“I was a coffee drinker for many years and often 
thought that I could not do without it, but after 
years of suffering with our national malady, dys- 
pepsia, I attributed it to the drinking of coffee, 
and after some thought, determined to use Postum | 
for my morning drink. } 

“T had the Postum made carefully according to 
directions on the package and found it just suited | 
my taste. 

“At first I used it only for breakfast, but I found | 
myself getting so much better, that I had it at all 
meals, and I am pleased to say that I have been 
relieved of indigestion. I gained 19 pounds in 4 
months and my general health is greatly improved. 

“TI must tell you of a young lady in Illinois. She 
had been in ill health for many years, the vital 
forces low, with but little pain. I wrote her of 
the good that Postum did me and advised her to 
try it. 

“At the end of the year, she wrote me that she 
had gained 40 pounds in weight and felt like her- 
self again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 














% WARRANTED 
CHERRY VALLEY 


FLANNEL 





If you wear a flannel shirt 


it’s worth while to know who made the flan- 
nel—there’s a difference. 


See that the shirt 
you buy has the above hanger in the neck- 
band showing that it’s made of the cele- 


brated, warranted 


Cherry Valley Flannel 


Least shrinkage and greatest wearing quali- 


ties of any flannel made. Manufactured by 


a mill that was making flannel in your 
grandmother’s time. 


VALLEY WOOLEN MILLS, Cherry Valley, Mass. 

















For Men and Women. 
foot, and enables you to walk and work with half 
the ordinary fatigue. It is moisture-proof, insur- 
ing dry feet. 


Direct from the factory to you. 


CopeneenGs SHOE Co., 


after a hard day’s work you 
think, ‘‘How good thisseems!"’ 


when your foot settles into 


The Worth 


Cushion Sole Shoe 


It’s a mattress for the 


Shapely and stylish as any shoe. 


Men’s $5.00 to $$ 00 
Women’s $2.50 to $5.0 


Send for catalogue and 
diagram order blank. 


Foster St., Worcester, Mass. 




















Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15c and 
25c packages. 
Instant Postum—is a soluble -powder. A tea- | 


spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water, | 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious } 
beverage instantly. 30c¢ and 50c tins. 
The cost per cup of both kinds is about the same. | 

‘*There’s a Reason”’ for Postum. 
—sold by Grocers. 


You Cannot afford to make 
Mince Meat at Home When 


None Sucu 
MIncEMEaAtr 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


Is Selling at 10% 


ae 


for a free set set [Except i in the Far West] 
None Such 








gn ree Fruit Cake. Puddin; 


at the grocery 
MERRELL SOULE @ 














{oes nobody more manly than 
a soldier—yet the soldier must keep 
his clothes neat and tidy. So should every 
manly boy. You can play hard and have 
all your fun without becoming untidy 
if you’ll just ask mother to buy you the 


Patentio 


A 
—the only boys’ blouse made without 
string or tape. Always fastened—always 
neat. Easiest to wash and iron. Look 
for the tag that guarantees colors and 
material. Made in a sanitary daylight 
factory—§0 cents and up. 

BOOK OF BOYS’ GAMES FREE—write 

for it and for style sheet of blouses and 

youths’ shirts in actual colors. 

SCHAFFNER aaa 

Dept. 16 VELAND 











Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER'S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 


It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
quality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 





Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 














To Match Gowns and Shoes 


and create the perfect har- 
mony of dress now demanded 


)Slack Cit 


HOSIERY 


is made in all colors and exact shades. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us sample of color to be matched. The 

brand to ) for ail the family. All prices, 26e 
up. Silk,Cottons, Silk = a Merinos. 


Kenetic Batre fine, Full Le I length 28 i Bin, Ses leland 
Mercerized pope a heavily reinforced hee 


and sole. 
Hosiery Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Mai de in U.S. A. for over 30 years 


















Write for “Old Town Canoe” 
today ie ‘the book—mighty good reading. 


Royal fun, boys, 

away toc a 

est, the prettiest, the swiftest canoe thatevertouched 
guides, who must have the strongest. lightest canoes. 

joes ready—dealers everywhere, Write 

OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 1442 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 


dlin; 
the 

“Old Ti Canoe.’’ It’s used byall famous scouts an: 
Utero Sia roe: Book npc views and facts—4000 canoe 


CANOEING—KING OF SPORTS 


: Od sown —King of Canoes 


movsies an ‘‘Old Town Canoe’’ —in pad- 
And here is 


» hunt and explore, 











HEN you settle into your 
bed tired and exhausted 


Well, you experience the same 
feeling of comfort and relief 
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THE is an illus- | 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

ass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
ixpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. i our name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CIRRHOSIS OF THE LIVER. 
IRRHOSIS is the replacing of proper 








ad 

E organic tissue by fibrous tissue, as scar 

3 tissue, for example, replaces the de- 

4 stroyed flesh after a burn or other | 

3 injury. Cirrhosis, when it occurs in 
the liver, is either atrophic or hyper- | 

trophic. In the atrophic form the liver decreases | 


in size, the circulation of blood within it is impeded, | 
and dropsy results. That form is also called ‘“‘gin- | 
drinkers’ liver” and “hobnail liver.” In the 
hypertrophic type, on the other hand, the liver is | 
much enlarged, and jaundice isa marked symptom. 

In many cases the disease can be traced to the 
abuse of alcohol, but there are so many cases in | 
which alcohol cannot possibly be to blame that 
there must be some other causes for the condition. | 
Cirrhosis of the liver sometimes attacks young 
people who have not had the time or the opportu- | 
nity for a long course of hard drinking. Then the | 
trouble is believed to be owing to obstruction of 
the liver duct by gallstones, to irritating articles 
of diet, or to malaria. 

When the grave symptoms of cirrhosis of the 
liver appear, especially dropsy and hemorrhage, 
the disease usually progresses rapidly to a fatal 
end; and whenever fibrous tissue has replaced 
healthy tissue in any organ, that organ can never 
be perfectly normal again. At the same time, if 
the diagnosis is made early, before the tissue | 
changes have become extensive, much may be | 
done to prolong life. In some cases the disease 
may be arrested; the cirrhosis will still exist, but 
there will be no active symptoms. 





| shouldst thou worry? Thou must not mourn when 


and not the usual thing. He did it, too. He sent | 
her a deed to half the Denkle lot in the cemetery | 
—‘with a merry Christmas.’ ” 

“T should say,” chuckled Mrs. Luscombe, ‘‘that 
that pretty nearly amounted to a proposal and a | 
Christmas present in one.” 

“If ‘twas, she didn’t accept either,” rejoined 
Mrs. Tetlow dryly. ‘“Persis had a sense of humor 
if Tommy hadn’t. But as I said in the beginning, | 
Lavinia, you never can tell how or when or where | 
the queerness of queer people will crop out—and | 
it’s only to be expected that some of it will show 


itself at Christmas.” 

I mother is very sweet and tender. Even the 
boys of the least cultivated class show an 

almost invariable courtesy and unselfishness to 

their mothers. 

I was in Paris during the first two months of 
the present war, writes Mrs. Lillian Hayden Hies- 
ton to The Companion, and a woman who worked 
for me spoke often of her only child, a boy, who 
was in one of the very first regiments ordered to 
the front. 1 have never seen anything so sweet 
as the letters he wrote to her to allay her fears. 
1 am sending you the last one he wrote; I bor- 
rowed it of her that I might copy it. In trans- 
lating it literally 1 have kept much of the charm 
of the original. 

“Little Mother So Dearly Loved. Thy boy is 
gay and joyous as the birds that sing. Dost thou 
hear that, little one! Thou must not worry, not 
in. the very least, my mother. Indeed thou canst 
not imagine how happy we have been- nor what 
delicious things we have to eat. We caught a 
rabbit to put in our stew and we found potatoes 
in a field. Thy boy grows fat, my mother! Why 


| 
| 





& 
TO HIS MOTHER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





we are laughing. Give to all the friends my loving 
greeting, and thou, dear heart, look not for letters. | 
It is so seldom that we can write. Remember 
that I am safe and that I love thee. 

“I send thee a thousand kisses and I am thy 
son.” 

This letter sent to the mother by a comrade of 
her son, had been written on a scrap of paper with 
a pencil while he was in the trenches, before the 
engagement in which he lost his life. He said 
nothing of the horror and the bloodshed, nothing of 
his own weariness and dread, nothing of the agony 
and cruelty and death that he had seen. He wrote 
only what he knew would reassure and comfort 


her. 

The letter did strangely comfort the lonely, sor- 
rowing mother. It made her forget the war and 
think of her boy as a gay and laughing child again. 
There had been no funeral. She had not seen him 
dead. His joyous written words were far more 
real to her than what she knew of his death. His 
loving thought had lifted her into that realm of the 
spirit in which there is no death. 


J 


THE CANADIAN’S USEFUL SPADE. 
[= knights of old, the Canadian troops for the 
front are equipped in armor, says Tit-Bits. 
That armor is shaped like a spade; they 


& 


N France the relation between a son and his | | 


To bring about that fortunate result, the diag- | carry it on their backs when not in use, use it for 
nosis must be prompt, and the treatment must be | digging trenches when it is not wanted for protec- 
followed with the utmost care and perseverance. | tion, and make a shield and rifle rest of it when 
If the cause is strong drink, that must of course | the fighting begins. 
be given up at once. All articles of food that can | ‘There is an oval hole in the middle of the blade 
irritate the liver must be avoided, especially | of the spade. Through this hole the soldier pokes 
spices, seasonings, curries, and hot condiments. | his rifle, just as the archers in the old days used 
The reason that cirrhosis so often attacks white | yarrow niches in the walls of a castle. 
men who have to spend years in the tropics is; jthough the spade weighs only four pounds, 
because these men fall into the habit of goading | ang can be carried on marches with ease, it is 
their jaded appetites with such things, and try to | virtually bullet proof. At Valcartier Camp, Ser- 
support their spirits in the face of the endless heat | peant Hawkins, the King’s prize winner, potted 
with alcohol. If the patient has malaria he should 
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Children’s Party 


Mothers nowadays serve Anola Sugar Wafers as 
the luncheon-treat at children’s parties. The rich, 
chocolate taste, the chocolate-flavored cream filling, 
the crisp wafer layers, all combine to make a confec- i 
tion that satisfies the little folks’ craving for sweets. 


It’s a good idea, too, for mothers to keep Anola 
in the pantry—not only for the children, but to serve 
with desserts and at afternoon teas. In ten-cent tins. 


FESTINO-—An enticing dessert confec- 
tion,almond-shaped and almond-flavored, 
A favorite with the exacting hostess. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


















Teaching 
“Young America” 
to Shoot ! 











move to some place where malaria does not exist, 
and maintain his general health by following a | 
simple diet, getting plenty of fresh air, and avoid- 
ing fatigue, cold, and dampness. The medical | 
treatment the physician must prescribe. | 


& 
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“WITH A MERRY CHRISTMAS.” 


HE queerness of people that are queer | 
is something no one can calculate,” | 
remarked Mrs. Tetlow, who had just | 
finished admiring the Luscombes’ | 
Christmas presents; she was still ab- | 
sently stroking little Vinnie’s Teddy 

bear. “I went in to the Pentons’ yesterday, and 
the Twombleys’ this morning, and at both places 
they showed me their things. The Pentons had | 
lovely presents, but there didn’t seem to be any- | 
thing for Gran’ma Penton, and I was kind of | 
wondering, although I didn’t like to ask, when 
Malvina spoke up in that brisk way of hers: ‘Oh, 
and there’s gran’ma’s new teeth. Smile, gran’- 
ma, and show your Christmas present!’ Well, 
gran’ma did; and it was a good, pleased smile, most 
wide enough to go all the way round and tie | 
behind; so I don’t know as there’s any call for me | 
to criticize. But—do you suppose they put ’em in | 
the toe of her stocking or oa the Christmas | 
tree?” | 

“It doesn’t sound exactly Christmasy, does it?” | 
commented Mrs. Luscombe, with a laugh. “But 
at least she got something, and it was what she | 
wanted.’”’ 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Tetlow. ‘It was a real 
present. But poor little Lucy Twombley’s wasn’t. 
It wasn’t giving at all; it was taking away. 
They’re practical people, and pretty tight-fisted ; 
you’d expect their presents to be the useful or 
necessary kind; still, there’s a limit—especially 
with children. When I asked what Santa Claus | 
brought her, Lucy told me, ‘A rag doll, and I’m to 
have my tonsils removed.’ She did, Lavinia; | 
think of it! And the doll was on the Sunday- 
school tree. The family’s only responsible for | 
her tonsils. Pretty queer sort of present, I call | 
it.” 

| 
| 


“Queer!” echoed Mrs. Luscombe indignantly. 
“IT should say so! I’m thankful the poor little 
thing had a doll, at least. 
enough; I call it outrageous.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Mrs. Tetlow, toler- 
antly. “Except for Lucy’s being a child, it wasn’t | 
as bad as what Tommy Denkle gave Persis Ambler 
for Christmas when he was courting her. He 
meant real well, too, only the Denkles never did 
have a spark of imagination. You see, Tommy 
had’t been in the habit of giving Persis little 
presents, the way most young fellows do,—he was | 
too serious-minded for candy and such,—and he | 
thought he’d take the occasion to do something 
handsome. He wanted to give her a present that | 
would be lasting, and important, and valuable, | 


Queer isn’t strong | 





| and the young saleswoman was so courteous, and | 


‘BABY GRAND 'Carom 


| to the owners of the store about the incident, and 


for several hours at the spades with his rifle, but 
it was not until he shot at two hundred yards with 
Mark 7 ammunition that the spades were damaged 
at all. Then they were only cracked. 

Bullets simply shattered themselves against the 
shields and fell back, shapeless. A company of | 
the ist Royal Montreal Regiment fired several vol- 
leys at the spades, without piercing them. 


® & 


A CASE OF APPRECIATION. 


READER who liked the editorial article 
A entitled “Appreciation” in our number for | 
October 29th, last year, writes us of this | 
pleasant incident, which illustrates well the point 
that article made. 

Just before Christmas in 1913 a lady, whom we 
will call Mrs. R., visited Louisville, Kentucky, and 
went into a department store to buy a toy for one 
of her children. 





It was not easy to select the toy, | 


took so much pains, that Mrs. R. was very grateful 
to her. When she returned home, Mrs. R. wrote 


said that she hoped so polite and helpful a sales- 
woman might be put in line for promotion. She 
gave the girl’s number, for she did not know her 
name. 

A few weeks later she got a reply from the 
owners of the store saying that they had looked 
into the matter, and found that the girl had been 
taken on only temporarily for the holidays, but | 
that they had given her a permanent position with 
every opportunity for advancement. 





| 
® | 


| 
MARKETING CLEVERLY. | 
$ ‘Hi: VE you a nice cucumber?” asked Sandy, 


@ 


as he entered the market garden. 
“Yes, here is one,” replied the gardener, 
“that will be ninepence.” 
“Too much. Have ye no’ one for about tup- 


| 
| pence?” | 
} 


The gardener showed him a small one on the 
vines. “You can have this one for tuppence,” he 
said. | 

“All richt, here’s the tuppence; but don’t cut it | 
off. I'll be calling for it in a fortnicht.” 


iy 


DOCTOR VOWEL. 
D cuter Barton, warden of Merton College, | 


& 


Oxford, was the oddity of his time, says 
Tit-Bits. 

As he was a man of remarkable sympathy, 
people told him everything that happened. A 
gentleman, coming one day into his room, told him 
that Doctor Vowel was dead. 

“What!” said he. ‘Vowel dead? 
heaven, it is ’e, and neither ‘uw’ nor ‘i’!” 


Thank 





—yes, teaching him the love of home, 
fair sport and clean companions : 
—tempering his boyish arms with 
manly confidence to hit the mark 
in life: 
—breaking up the corner ‘‘ gang.’’ 

Thus in the homes of thousands 
now, veal Carom and Pocket Billiards 
played on scientific Brunswick Tables 
are helping ‘‘Young America’’ grow 
big and ‘‘Grown America’’ keep 
strong. 

Boys! Ask your parents to give 
you this rapturous training through 
the long winter evenings, at home. 


| Send for our free Billiard Book and show them how 
| to brighten their own leisure hours with merry rivalry 


at Billiards among the whole family. 





or Pocket Billiard Tables 


The famous Brunswick ‘‘ Baby Grand’’ 
Home Table is made of mahogany with 
genuine Vermont slate bed. It should 
not be confused with inferior wood-bed 
tables or toys. 

Gives the perfect playing qualities of Bruns- 
wick Regulation Tables—fast imported bil- 
liard cloth aud Monarch Cushions, famed for 
quick action. Its speed and accuracy are the 
marvel of Billiard experts. 


For Homes of All Sizes 


““Baby Grand’? Tables made 3 feet b 
6 feet, 3% by 7, 4 by 8. New Brunswic 


“Grand,” 44% by 9. All have disappearing 
cue rack and accessory drawer that conceals 
playing outfit when not in use. 

Other Brunswick Home Tables include 
““Convertible’’ models that are changed in a 
moment from perfect Billiard Tables to Din- 
ing or Library Tables. 








“ Baby Grand” 
Pocket Billiard Style 





30-Day Trial—A Year to Pay 
Playing Outfit FREE 


With every Brunswick Table we give all 
necessary balls, cues, cue clamps, tips, mark- 
ers, cover, brush, book ‘‘ How to Play,” ete.— 
a complete, high-class playing outfit FREE. 

Our popular purchase plan offers factory 

prices and lets you try any style table J/ 
days in your own home. Payments spread 
over a year, as low as 20 cents a day. 
New edition of our de luxe Billiard Book 
illustrated in colors, shows all Brunswick 
Home Tables, gives prices and full details. 
Send the coupon printed below for a copy by 
return mail FREE. 


EVE ra siilitleclstele) da ieee 


a The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 8 
% Dept. 10-B, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago $ 
‘ Send me your free book illustrated in colors— i 
éoReiis ? 
Billiards—The Home Magnet” ; 
4 and details of your 30-day Free Trial Offer. 4 
e PNG i ccrchericadisatyerouckcsewner ede oacteis i 
a PW. dias scayeo uate cnseen deme way ibaa aank® 1 
WB. Scacivienue bates okey aaeyetwun mea deucnaue eoares (342) § 




























THE MAKING OF MOSTLY 


WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


BY 





IS name was Mostly. He was a long- 
H legged, short-haired, bobtailed, yellow 

sort of dog, about the size of an Irish 
terrier. His head had traces of the hound in 
it, but his stub nose, with its smutty ‘end, 
recalled irresistibly the bulldog. His feet were 
white, matching a streak of the same down 
his chest. Of his antecedents little could be 
guessed. Of his past none could say. But it 
was clear to Fred Sackett that the animal’s 
name must be Mostly, for that was the kind of 
dog he was. 

He had wandered to the little village on one 
of the smallest streams tributary to the Mis- 
souri on one hot April day, and had stopped 
to drink from the flowing gutter in front of the 
Sackett house. 

‘‘Hi, there!’’ shouted Fred, out of the pure 
friendliness of his young heart. 

The dog skipped across the ditch into the 
road as if a stone had struck his feet, and 
stood there, poised and quivering. It was 
plain that his nerves, at least, were bad. 
Fred walked to the gate, speaking more gently. 

‘¢ Nice doggy! Nice doggy!’’ he said, 
wheedling. ‘‘Come here, nice old fellow!’’ 
And he whistled to strengthen the invitation. 


go to see what would happen. Mostly sniffed 
cautiously for a few moments, and then trotted 
back. When Fred with pride related this inci- 
dent at the supper table, the account was 
received incredulously. 

One day in mid-August Fred and his brother 
started out for a day’s tramp. Their purpose 
was to hunt out some wild-honey trees, mark 
them, and return later on to get the comb. 
Roger, as became the older brother, carried 
the family gun for a possible rabbit, and Fred 
led Mostly, almost as abject and spiritless an 
animal as when he first reached those parts. 
Physically, however, he was in better shape, 
for the few months of good living had filled 
out his shabby skin and given a new lustre to 
his eyes—a lustre that bespoke contentment, 
but that did not wholly hide the image of 
craven fear that was too often reflected there. 

As the brothers passed down the road before 
turning into the rough, half-wooded country, 
a farmer driving by hauled up his nag to speak 
to them. 

‘*What yer goin’ to shoot?’’ he asked curi- 
ously. 

‘*Don’t know,’’ said Roger. 
that gets in our way, I reckon.”’ 


‘* Anything 





dog’s ear; but, although bleeding, Mostly was 
at the attack afresh in an instant. No trained 

dog could have held the black fellow better. 
The bees served as spurs to action on the part 


of the bear. 


i 
| 





edge of the streamlet, and the bear’s paw took 
him soundly on the side of the head, and 
bowled him over, stunned. Bruin, thus freed, 


boy. 
Halfway he reared; a shot rang out; he fell, 
and the two charges of Roger’s gun, each made 


| of the cartridges, sank into the bear’s heart. 
| Mostly crawled up as the carcass came to rest. 
‘*It’s lucky I heard the row in time to fix 
those cartridges,’’ said Roger, as they stood 
looking down at the dead animal. ‘‘Couldn’t 
have killed him otherwise—not possibly. ’’ 
‘*Mostly is all right !’’ cried Fred, in reply. 
The dog was capering round the dead bear. 
‘*He’s as brave asa lion. I knew he was!’’ 
On the way home this verdict seemed to be 
true. The once melancholy cur trotted ahead 
| with tail up and a brisk foot. Near the house 
| he chased the cat, that, arched, and spitting 
from her fence post of refuge, frankly acknow]l- 
| edged her surprise. It was the first time that 
| Mostly had ever thus noticed her. 
| ‘*Here, pup!’ called Fred. ‘‘Get out of it! 
| Down! Down!’’ And at the sound of the 
| command Mostly slunk into his former manner, 








The dog was cautious. He had heard such | ‘*Thought you might be goin’ after the and could not be comforted. 


people before, and they had not always lived | b’ar,’’ returned the farmer, gathering up the | | 
up to their first appearances. The last man | reins. ‘‘Somethin’ stole a pig off me night | his timidity, in spite of their increased respect 
who had owned him had booted him from a | afore last. M’ wife reckons she saw it goin’ | for him, but toward animals his bravery has | 


Toward men—and boys—Mostly still retains 


stoop into a rosebush. Some of the thorns away, and she says it looked to her like a| returned. His specialty is rats; and from the 


were just working out of his toes. 
‘“‘Nice old fellow!’’ said Fred, advancing. 


| b’ar. 
|ap!?? 


Lemme see him if you get him. Ged 
And he was off. 


way he snorts when, lying on the black bear- 
| skin rug in the hall, he happens to take in a 


‘Good dog!’’ He squatted and beckoned to | Once in the woods, the boys laid out a plan | long breath through the rich fur, one would 


the dog, who, deciding at last to run the risk, 
crawled up with his belly near the ground, 
and lay down in the dust in the most humble 
and abject cringing attitude that the boy had 
ever seen. Mostly—as they were soon to name 
him—could not have acted more diplomatically 


if he had deliberately intended to beg pity and | 


hospitality. Fred’s eyes filled with tears as 


| of investigation.. Roger was to take one route 
to a certain glen where there was water, and 
| Fred would take another, meeting him about 
|noon for dinner. In this way a large amount 
| of ground would be covered, with a saving of 
| time and labor. 
During the morning Fred found three honey 
trees, whose whereabouts he duly recorded. 


| surmise that he was quite ready for bigger 
game. 


| & © 
PLEASANT REMEMBRANCES. 


HE Kurds of Mesopotamia show toward 
travelers an astonishing honesty and good 
will, writes Mr. E. B. Soane, in ‘‘To 


he patted the poor brute’s nose. ‘You nice | Out of the last one hung a few shreds of fresh | Mesopotamia and Kurdistan in Disguise,”’ 


old doggy !’? he whispered. And the stub tail 
wagged for the first time. 

Before it was decreed that Fred might keep 
Mostly, maternal objection had to be overcome. 


The possibility of fleas must be counteracted | 


by the promise of one immediate scrubbing 
and frequent later baths. Then the criticism, 


| comb, and down the bark there trickled a small, 
| slow stream of the light amber fluid. Angry 
| bees buzzed about the opening. 
| ‘Some one’s got ahead of me here,’’ the 
boy remarked, half to himself, half to the dog. 
The glen where he was to meet his brother 
| was a curious rocky formation. It wasa damp 


of the older brother, Roger, had to be met. | spot in the serub forest just below a low cliff 
He began his scoffing at Fred’s new property | of sandstone that some movement of the earth’s 
almost on sight. The animal’s timorous mien | crust had left standing sheer and wall-like, 


and he gives an example of their hospitable 
quality. 

Some days after reaching Kerkuk I found 
the soles of my boots flapping under me as I 
walked; so I repaired to a shop in the bazaar 
where Bagdad shoes were for sale. Selecting 
a pair, I proceeded to bargain, but not know- 
ing the proper price, I was somewhat at a loss 
to determine my highest figure. The shop- 
keeper asked two medjidies, or forty piasters; 


But Mostly’s energy could not withstand | 
| what was about to follow. Making a turn too | 
| short, he slipped on the wet pebbles at the | 


started to pass the now thoroughly frightened | 


into a solid missile by a cut between the wads | 
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Two 
Flash Light 
Specials 





He 





Automatic Revolver 


Flash Light 





Weight 4 ounces 
Length 4 inches 


HIS ingenious, useful and start- 
‘ling Flash Light weighs but four 
ounces, is made of metal, and in 
shape and appearance resembles an 
Automatic Revolver. The “magazine” 
or handle has space for the battery, 
and the muzzle contains a brilliant 
tungsten lamp. The pulling of the 
trigger makes the necessary contact 
for lighting. By reason of its com- 
act size, only four inches long, the 
Flash Light may be easily carried in 
the pocket or in a bag, ready for instant 
use. It so closely resembles a Re- 
volver that a persistent tramp would 
instantly lose his courage. The Flash 
Light is equally suitable for men, 
women, boys and girls. 


Limited Offer 


Formerly sold at $1.50. Now 
offered, for a limited time only, 
for one new solicited subscrip- 
tion and 10 cents extra ; or sold 
for $1.00. In either case we de- 


was his chief disgust. 

“Tf you look at him, ’’ he said, ‘‘he’ll nearly 
die. 1 never saw such a good-for-nothing dog. 
See that!’ 


| facing south. Out of a cleft in the stone 
trickled a little stream that, collecting in a 
| pool below the rock, ran thence off and on and 
down until it joined the river. Toward this 


As he spoke, he stamped on the kitchen | place Fred hurried, the warm sun at his back. 


floor, and Mostly promptly fled beneath the | 


Already he could see the bluff through the 


stove, where he lay, shaking, and would not | trees. 


be comforted until well into the afternoon. 


Mostly, unleashed, sniffed the light breeze 


so I proposed eighteen piasters, and brought 
him down by degrees to twenty-two. When, 
having nearly halved the original price, I 
thought it sufficient, and assented, I produced 
a medjidie in payment, and was groping in my 
pocket for the two piasters remaining, when 
| the shopkeeper extended his hand, saying: 

| ‘*A medjidie is the real price; you are a 





Finally, however, Fred coaxed him out with| that blew toward them, looked up at his | S‘Tanger, and did not our Prophet command 
food, which he ate greedily, one eye watching | master, and fell back a pace or two. 


the human beings about him, the other appar- 


ently fixed on the nearest path of escape. The} ingly. 


meal over, he retired again under the stove. 


‘*Come on, boy,’’ said the lad, encourag- 
**Tt’s all right. ’’ 
A moment later they entered the glen, where 


Mostly lived under the stove nearly all the} the pool lay before the rock. Then Mostly 


time. 

cipal apologist, did his best to get the dog out, 
but to little avail. What was worse, as time | 
passed there seemed to be no improvement in| 
the dog. He was timorous to the last degree. | 
He fled from company; he avoided his kind. | 
He cringed. He fawned on the rare occasions | 
when he could get his courage up even to fawn. 
His typical attitude when Fred was able to| 
come near him was that of a suppliant, lying 
almost flat on his belly before the boy, his | 
master. Everyone but the lad himself soon | 
gave up Mostly as a bad job and a no-account | 
dog. 

What shred of respect he still was able to | 
inspire in the family vanished on the day that | 
Mostly funked with the rat. It was a huge | 
barn rat that Mr. Sackett had caught in the | 
wire cage and set free before the dog in the) 
yard. He hoped that whatever of real dog 
there was in Mostly would rouse at the sight. 
The rat fell to the ground, stunned for a| 
second. Then he whirled to go. | 

‘*At him, old fellow!’’ shrieked Fred, who | 
felt that his pet’s reputation was at stake. | 
But the dog made only a feeble motion, and 
would do nothing. Fred struck him on the’! 
haunch to spur him on. Mostly lay down as | 
the rat vanished into the tall grass. 

‘‘Now what do you think of your old —’’ 
began Roger. But his mother checked him. 

ed was kneeling over Mostly, telling him in | 
s boyish way to be a good dog. Apparently | 
‘ustly was listening humbly but helplessly. | 

‘lostly stayed on, probably because he had | 
N' the courage to go elsewhere. Barring | 
‘d, he had no friends with whom he could | 
hange sympathies. The lad stuck by his | 
vardly chum steadfastly. Occasionally he | 


— 


ha 


e 
ce 
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hin for a tramp in the woods. 


Fred, as Mostly’s proprietor and prin- | yelped. A black stump on the edge of the 


water moved, and the sharp, silver-tipped 
muzzle of a black bear peered inquiringly 
round. In that first vivid impression Fred 
saw two things plainly: the bear’s eyes were 
red and swollen, his head dripping -wet, and a 


| cloud of vicious bees swarmed about him, diving 


now and then to jab through the heavy fur. 
Here was the thief of the hollow tree, and 
probably in none of the best temper. If his 
growl meant anything, it meant that. 

Fred’s first impulse, as the bear lumbered 
round, was to run. He did not know that 
black bears are not particularly brave beasts, 
and he was only fourteen years old. Moreover, 
he did not count on Mostly. 

That animal. was transformed. Perhaps he 
had met a bear in some earlier and more cou- 
rageous period of his existence. Perhaps he 
belonged to that miscellaneous breed of dogs 
that in some Western states fight bears as by 
second nature. Perhaps he forgot his cowardice 
and.usual fear. At any rate, Mostly rose to 
the occasion and became a dog. 

With a sharp bark, he rushed at the bear, 


| dodged an uplifted forepaw, nipped the under 


side of the elbow as it came down, sloshed 
through the shallow pool, and came to a full 


| Stop against the rock. The bear wheeled to 
| go off, and a yellow flash of dog skipped the 
| end of the pond, and nipped the bear’s hind 


leg. The bees, taking this renewed action as 
a personal attack, sunk their stings again into 
the brute’s face; and the dog, whose motions 


Fred could hardly follow, had him again in a | 


fleshy spot. The boy stood fascinated by the 
sight. 

Now there was no hint of the cringing, fear- 
ful Mostly. It was a new dog in the old skin. 


| us all to honor the stranger? Take the shoes, 
|for from you I will not take more than a 
| medjidie ; for a Kerkukli the price is twenty- 
| five piasters; but big profits among ourselves 
| do not matter, whereas from you, who I hope 
will go from Kerkuk with pleasant remem- 
brances, I am content with what a medjidie 
gives. ’’ 
& © 


OF COURSE HE DID. 


DAILY paper tells the story of a Scottish 
laddie delivering milk, who was stopped 
the other day by two police officers. 

‘*Does your employer,’’ asked one of the 
officers gruffly, ‘‘put anything in the milk?’’ 
‘*Oh, aye!’’ was the innocent answer. 


of adulteration, offered the boy sixpence if he 
would tell them what was put in it. 

‘*Ah,”’ said the boy, with a grin, ‘‘ye wadna 
gie’s the saxpence though I tell’t ye.’”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, we will,’’ said the officers. 

‘*Gie’s ii, then!’’ said the little fellow. 

The sixpence was duly handed over, with 
the question: 
‘*Now what does your employer put in the 
ilk?’ 
‘*Why,’’ said the boy, with a cunning smile, 
‘*he puts the measure in every time he tak’s 
any oot!’ 


/m 


& 


RUSKIN ON POLITICIANS. 


USKIN was once a candidate for the 
rectorship of the Glasgow University, 
and he flew into a rage when asked by 
|a deputation of the students whether his 
political sympathies lay with Disraeli or Glad- 
| stone. 

| ‘*What,?? he angrily exclaimed, ‘‘have you 
to do with either Disraeli or Gladstone? You 
| are students at the university, and have no 
more business with politics than you have 
| with rat catching. Had you ever read the 





uld tie a cord to the dog’s collar and take | He dodged, bit, dodged again; feigned flight, | words of mine with understanding, you would 
At such times | rose apparently from under the heavy paw, | have known that I care no more either for 


Mostly exhibited some interest in the life about | turned, and, yelping, nipped the fat hide. | Mr. Disraeli or Mr. Gladstone than I care 
him; and one day, at a rustling in the brush, | Once the bear, whose whole object seemed to for two old bagpipes with the drones going 
he even strained at his leash so that Fred let | be to get away, fetched a blow that tore the| by steam.’’ 


The officers, thinking they had a clear case | 


| 
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liver free anywhere in the U. S. 





Silver-Plated Vest 
Pocket Flash Light 
} 7 * - , 





COMPLETE lighting plant, meas- 
uring only 134x2% inches, about 
the size and weight of a small 

memorandum book. It consists of a 
quadruple silver-plated case, beauti- 
fully chased, with combination flash 
and permanent contact, the wonder- 
ful new tungsten battery and the 
Mazda electric bulb, all in the com- 
pact form shown in the illustration. 


Clean, Safe, Always Ready. 


This Light is absolutely clean, con- 
tains no liquid to spill, and is always 
ready to send forth its brilliant light 
at the pressure of the button. The 
new tungsten battery will give 400 
r cent. more service than any other 
attery in existence. With ordinary 
use, it will last for months. 

Once use this Flash Light, and it 
will be found indispensable. Every 
man, woman, boy and girl should own 
one, and there should be one in every 
home. Extra Batteries 30c., postpaid. 
Extra Bulbs 40c., postpaid. 


Limited Offer 


Formerly sold at $1.50. Now 
offered, for a limited time only, 
or one new solicited subscri 

tion and 10 cents extra; or so 
for $1.00. In either case we de- 
liver free anywhere in the U. S. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 


























Angora Sport Cap 
And Scarf 


Midwinter 
Fit for 
Y oung 

Women 


HE popularity of these new Angora Sport Sets for young women is 


facturers are finding difficulty in making them fast enough. The Sport 
Cap and Scarf are especially appropriate for all outdoor sports,—skating, 
hockey, driving, motoring, tobogganing,—and also for street wear. The 
Set we offer is made in the ‘‘ brushed’’ or Angora éffect. The Cap has a 
pompon at either side. The Scarf is sixty inches in length and has fringed 
ends. A choice of the following colors is allowed—white, gray, tan, Copen- 
hagen blue, and cerise. We believe every Companion girl will be interested 
in the following timely Offer. 


OM EMER LH! NA Mul 


OUR FEBRUARY OFFER 





The Angora Sport Set complete will be given to any Companion subscriber 


who between January 28th and February 27th sends us one new solicited 
subscription to The Youth’s Companion and 25 cents extra; or sold for $1.50 
per Set. In either case we will DELIVER FREE anywhere in the United 


States. Subscriptions already sent us cannot count. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


sweeping the country. So unprecedented is the demand that manu-, 
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appeals to your judgment and ex- 
perience, madam. It asks your 
decision—after trial—on the merits 
of the case. 

Examine its claims, see if it is not ‘‘BETTER 
THAN THE BEST’”’ that you have ever used. 


Question and cross-question all you care to by 
using one whole bag, and if it does not make the 
best bread ever baked, you may have your money >: 
back from the grocer and no questions asked. 


Justice to the table and the family health call 
for Daniel Webster Flour. You cannot have as 
good bread without it. 





DANIEL WERSTER 7” 
FLOUR \ 


Insist Upon ‘‘ Daniel Webster’’— Take No Other 
EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 
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Four-Piece “Aluminum Kitchen” 


WILL MAKE TWELVE COMBINATIONS 














ALUMINUM is unquestionably the most desirable material for cooking utensils, | Useful for Many 


and is fast superseding iron, tin, and enamel ware with up-to-date housewives. 
The utensils here offered are made of pure spun aluminum, without joints, seams, or 
This ware does not rust or form 


soldered parts, and are of the very highest grade. 


Purposes 


THE ALUMINUM PIECES, 
Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, when used 


poisonous compounds with fruit acids or foods, and there is no plating to flake or wear _ither separately or in combina- 
off. It is not liable to scorch foods, IS EASILY KEPT BRIGHT AND CLEAN, AND __ {0" With one another, will make 


the kitchen utensils indicated 


WITH PROPER CARE WILL LAST A LIFETIME. below: 


No. 1, Windsor Kettle. No. 2, Pud- 











ding Pan. No. 3, Steaming Tray, with 
nontilting device. No. 4, Pie Plate. 


SPECIAL LIMITED OFFER tinstion “Aluminum Kitchen” with |: 'ssennets Utne 


4. No.7, Cooker and Steamer. Using 


, . . Fifteen-Year Guarantee Certificate, Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4. No.8, Egg Poacher. 
will be given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscription and $1.00 mt eee ee et 
extra; or sold for $3.50. In either case, we Deliver Free anywhere in the United States. and 3. No. 10, Bean Baker. Using 


New subscriptions already sent us cannot count on this Offer. Nos. 2 and 4. No. 11, Cooker and 


Steamer. Using Nos. 1, 2,and3. No. 12, 








Cereal Cooker. Using Nos. 1, 2, and 4. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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